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A NATIONAL PLAN 


T is creditable that a large number of our leading 
business firms have given financial support to the 
cost of preparing a publication now issued under the 
title of “ Maps for the National Plan,*”’ which com- 
prises a series of graphic illustrations of conditions in 
Great Britain arranged in three groups based on the 
Barlow, Scott, and Beveridge reports. The first series 
naturally deals mainly with industrial conditions, the 
second with rural, and the third with social considera- 
tions. Notes on the principal features in each report 
introduce the three sections. A few maps, applicable 
to more than one of these, are duplicated for convenience 
in reference. 

It is unfortunate that owing to the absence of a 
census in 1941 some of the maps have had to be dated 
as far back as 1931 and that in a few cases the lack of 
comparable statistics for Scotland has left this area 
blank. In general, however, the principles of graphic 
interpretation are clearly established, though there are 
perhaps points of detail in which it may be thought 
that the manner of presentation might have been 
somewhat different. The graphic method of imparting 
statistical information is still at its earlier stages and 
in this case, as elsewhere, the examples show various 
experiments, some very successful, but others less 
calculated to clarify the points that they aim at illus- 
trating. 

A good feature in the book is the inclusion of two 
transparent maps, one showing the location of the towns 
and counties, and the other the distribution of the 
population; these, printed in blue and red, can be 
placed over any of the statistical maps to identify 
the position of an area or centre of population if this 
information is required. 

The main object of the work is to afford to the 
planner the information that he needs to ensure that 
his work shall be economic, balanced and coherent, 
and to the general public the material that would 
justify intelligent, constructive and informed criticism. 
It is recognised that the scale only admits of a treat- 
ment in outline and that the scope would have to be 
extended in the light of experience, as well as demanding 
much more detail in the handling of specific areas. 

The first group opens with a map giving the mean 
daily duration of sunshine and the number of foggy 
days in various parts of the country ; then follow three 
giving urban areas and administrative boundaries 
and others concerning population, the positions of 
‘* extractive industries,” and a number dealing with 
industrial employment. The second group opens with 
maps showing the types of farming, the quality of the 
land, altitudes, woodlands, industrial employment, 
farm workers, wage standards, and overcrowding in 
the homes. 





* Maps for the National Pian (Association for Planning and Regional Re- 
construetion). Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. 15s. 
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Then follows a map of rainfall and isotherms; this 
latter feature is interesting as challenging the recent 
rationing of fuel, showing that the higher and lower 
temperatures in January have their line of demarcation 
running from Kent to the west coast of Scotland, 
cold to the east and warmer on the west, having little 
resemblance to the zones defined by the Ministry of Fuel. 

Another map shows the principal water catchment 
areas, followed by those indicating electric and gas 
supplies, the positions of village halls, classified as to 
type, transport and port facilities, giving import and 
export tonnage for the latter; these complete the 
second section. 

The third group, based on the Beveridge Report, starts 
with the cost of living, showing variations from the 
national average in various parts of the country ; for 
example, they are low in Wales and the West country, 
while in Scotland and the Midlands rents are below 
but other expenses above the average, while London is 
much above in all respects. Wages rates and the 
incidence of unemployment follow and then the propor- 
tion of women in industry. Two maps show the 
decrease in the size of the family in terms of the larger 
proportion of old people to the young in the year 1931 
as compared with 1911. 

Then we come to the cost of health measures per 
head of the population. These are under £2 per head 
in Scotland and in all rural areas, but rise in various 
degrees to over £5 in the larger towns. The Tuberculosis 
map shows that this disease is most prevalent in Wales 
and the Northern Highlands. In view of the proposals 
for the medical services, the present distribution of 
doctors is important and the map showing that this 
varies from under .2 to over 1.2 per 1,000 people is of 
value. The following map placing the secondary and 
other schools is also important as indicating mal- 
distribution of these. 

Following the maps is a series of notes explaining 
the various aspects they deal with and giving details 
that could not be displayed on these owing to the 
scale which has to be adopted to briag them within the 
compass of a book that is convenient to handle. The 
heading ‘‘ Extractive Industries’ covers various types 
of coalfield (proved and unproved), iron’ ore, china clay, 
salt and gypsum ; some slate quarries appear on the 
industry map, but it doesnot seem to have been found 
practicable to include stone quarries nor cement works. 
This industry map is devoted to showing where employ- 
ment is badly balanced so that trade conditions may 
cause extensive unemployment; one giving the main 
locations of the various trades more definitely would 
have been of service. The housing standards in respect 
of overcrowding are defined ; diagrams of the upward 
trend in the age groups of men and women during recent 
decades are included, and further items contribute 
towards the completion of a general regional survey. 
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NOTES AND ‘NEWS 


Swedish Prefabricated Houses. 

An official British delegation—Mr. 
A. W. Kenyon and Mr, C. C. W. Goodale, 
representing the Ministry of Works, and 
Mr. R. H. Matthew, of the Health De- 
partment of Scotland—ayrived in “Stoek- 
holm on March 4 (states 7'he Times) to 
inspect Swedish prefabricated wooden 
houses. To confer with the British 
visitors, Swedish manufacturers formed a 
special committee headed by the managing 
director of the Swedish Export Associa- 
tion, Mr. Torsten Vinell. 

Mr. Kenyon, who recently visited 
U.S.A., addressed the Architectural 
Association on his experiences at a meet- 
ing on February 27. A report is given 
on page 197. 


Distinctions for Architects. 

THE President of the R.I.B.A. (Mr. 
Percy Thomas, 0.B.E.) has been elected 
an hon. member of the National Syndi- 
cate of Architects of Portugal. 

The Brazilian Institute of Architects 
have granted a diploma to Mr. J. H. 
Forshaw, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect to 
the London County Council, as an hon. 
corresponding member. The award has 
been made in recognition of Mr. Forshaw’s 
work in connection with the plans for the 
rebuilding of London. 


‘National Federation Directorship. 

As we go to press we learn that Mr. 
S. F.'S. Hearder, Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Ministry of Health, has been 
appointed Director of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, in 
succession to Sir Jonah Walker Smith, 
M.P. He will take over his new duties 
at the beginning of April. 


P.0.W. R.I.B.A. Examinations. 

Twetve candidates sat for Intermediate 
Examination subjects at six prisoner of 
war camps in Germany in the autumn of 
1943. The R.I.B.A. has issued a list of 
the successful candidates and the subjects 
in which they passed. 


Forest Products Research: New Director. 
Proressor F. Y. Henperson, D.Sc., 
D.I.C., has been appointed Director of 
Forest Products Research in the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
on the forthcoming retirement of Mr. 
W. A. Robertson, Director since 1933. 
Professor Henderson is at present 
Reader in Timber Technology in the 
University of London and Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Timber Technology in the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology. 
He will take up his new post on April 1. 


Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 

Tue Town Hall Committee of the Man- 
chester City Council, on February 15, re- 
ceived from the City Architect (Mr. G. 
Noel Hill), and referred for consideration 
to a special sub-committee, a report on 
the use of the site of the Free Trade Hall, 
in which it is suggested that a temporary 
hall should be built on the site which 
would be serviceable for a period of 15 or 
20 years, or until more suitable and per- 
manent buildings can be built elsewhere. 


The Timber Position. 

Mr. Bryan LatuHamM, chairman of the 
Timber Development Association, speak- 
ing in London recently, said that 
Lord Woolton’s summing up of the 
country’s timber position had aroused 
great interest in timber circles. ‘‘ We 


are,’ he proceeded, ‘‘ in agreement. with 
the Minister of Reconstruction when he 
says ‘ There is a great timber shortage in 
this country at the moment.’ 
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opinion, however, is convinced that there 
is mo lack of timber in the world, in- 
cluding the forest resources of the British 
Empire. We feel that as world trade gets 
into its stride the difficulties of import to 
which the Minister referred, such as ship- 
ping and foreign exchange, will be eased. 

‘Timber, is the principal source of 
wealth in many foreign countries who will 
wish to pay us for our exports with wood. 
It. is known that the re-establishment of 
our export trade is one of the early pre- 
occupations of the Government. Together 
with housing, many articles of export need 
wood for their proper construction. The 
further development of the resources of 
the British Empire in which timber is 
prominent is, of course, already in the 
forefront of the Government’s programme. 
Timber circles were gratified by Lord 
Woolton’s confident appreciation of the 
high qualities of timber as an. essential 
building material.” 


New Governing Body for Gas Industry. 

A GOVERNING body of the gas industry 
has been set up by the merging of the 
Central Executive Board of the Natianal 
Gas Council and the Executive Committee 
of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion. Mr. A. E. Sylvester, F.C.A., 
managing director of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, has been elected chair- 
man. This is the initia] stage in the re- 
organisation of the national bodies of the 
gas industry, and by it a single spokesman 
for the industry is now available in all 
matters of national interest, policy and 
commercial development: 


The Treatment of New Roads. 

‘‘ New Roaps ror Britain,” by George 
C. Curnock (British Road Federation, 44, 
Bloomsbury Square, 2s. 6d.) indicates in an 
attractive way the attitude taken by the 
experts on the planning and construction 
of arterial roads and the features acces- 
sory to these. It includes some very 
skilfully designed treatments for duplicated 
roads, by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, and numerous 
other illustrations of various methods pro- 
viding for improvements in traffic facili- 
ties, safety and the amenities. The pro- 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, March 13. 
Cuapwick | TRUST. Dr. _A. Parker on 
“Atmospheric Pollution.” | London School of 
Hygiene, Keppel-street, W.C.1. 2.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 14. 

Royat Society or Arts. Mr. J. H. O. Bunge on 
“Thames Barrage and its Importance in the 
London Keconstruction Plans.” John Adam- 
street, W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. 


Saturday, March 17. 
Town anxp Country PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Conference at Winter Gardens, Malvern. 11.30 
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vision of fast |traffic routes, over and under 
crossings and of separate cycle tracks is 


| regcommendedi The case for increased effi- 


ciency in our road system, as vital to the 
economic welfare of industry, is strongly 
put; it is claimed that this alone would 
justify the careful consideration of new 
projects, over and above the other factors 
of safety: and,amenity. 


Appointments. 

Mr, E. Prentice Mawson, F.R.I.B.A., 
M.T.P.I., of Church-street, Lancaster, has 
been appointed consultant in the Wilmslow 
(N. Cheshire), and Stretford (Manchester 
Regional) Town Planning Scheme, and has 
been instructed to prepare a master plan 
for incorporation in the Manchester 
Regional Planning Scheme. 

Atuerstone R.D.C. has appointed Mr. 
H. N. Jerson, A.R.1.B.A., of Newdegate- 
place, Nuneaton, architect for the prepara- 
tion of the Council’s housing schemes. 

Mr. Norman Wueatiey, A.R.1.B.A.. 
has been appointed Borough Architect and 
Town Planning Officer of Lynn. 


Mr. R. F. Farruvurst, Dip. Arch. 
(Liverpool), A.R.I.B.A., has been ap- 
pointed Chief Assistant Architect at 
Exeter. 


Mr. AntHur F. Care, L.R.I.B.A., 
Planning Officer of the County Council of 
Dumfriesshire, has been appointed chief 
architect to the Weir organisation, and 
began his duties on December 11, 


The Late Mr. Raymond Bush, F.R.1.B.A. 
We regret to. record the death, on 

February 25, of Mr. Raymond Bush, 
RI 


AL. 


R.1.B.A. Staff Resignation. 

Mr. J. B. Turner, Acting Assistant 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., has resigned to take 
up a-permanent-appointment as Assistant 
Secretary to the Retail Distributors’ 
Association, Incorporated. 


Justiciary Appointment. 

Mr. W. F. Mus, F.1.0.B., managing 
director of Messrs. William Mills and 
Sons, Contractors, Ltd., of East Green- 
wich, has been appointed Justice of the 
Peace for the County of London. 


Certification of Houses. 

Ar the annual meeting of the House 
Builders’ ‘Association of Great Britain, to 
be held at the Connaught Rooms, W.C.2, 
at 2.45 p.m. on March 22, there will be 
introduced the Association’s proposed 
scheme for the inspection and certification 
of houses to -be built in. the post-war 
period. 


Professional Announcement. 

Messrs. Owen, Joynt AND Partners, 
architects, surveyors, civil engineers and 
town planning consultants, have recently 
opened branch offices at 74, Grove-road, 
Eastbourne, Sussex (temporary ‘phone 
No. : 4040), and would welcome catalogues 
or pamphlets at that address. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, March 8, 1845. 

Ar the summit [at Nauvoe, Utah], over- 
looking the whole landscape for nearly 25 
miles in all directicns, stands the Mormon 
temple, the largest. structure in any of the 
Western States. When completed, it is 
assumed that the entire cost will not vary 
much from 400,000 dollars. . . . Although 
estimated to cost so large a sum, the walls 
of the temple are gradually rising from 
day to day by the concurrent, unceasing 
labour of voluntary labourers. Every 
brother gives one day-in ten te the under- 
taking. . . . Each day, therefore, ushers 
in a new set of operatives. 
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BUILDINGS 
FOR BOYS’ CLUBS 


SOME NOTES ON PLANNING; 
REQUIREMENTS 


By A. LLEWELLYN SMITH, B.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
and A. B. WATERS, M.B.E., G.M., =A.R.1.B.A. 


Consulting Architects to 
the National Association of Boys’ Clubs 


THE NEBD FOR BUILDINGS THAT WILL 
provide adequately for the creative 
recreation of youth is recognised by 
all sections of the community, and in 
the ‘service of youth the Ministry of 
Education has made it a responsibility 
of local Education Authorities, in con- 
junction with the existing voluntary 
bodies, to encourage work among 
young people by provision of facilities, 
grant-aid for maintenance of premises 
and salaries of leaders, and like re- 
quirements. What is not so widely 
recognised ‘is what constitutes a satisfac- 
tory building, one that will allow boys 
and girls to develop for themselves the 
pursuits of which they feel the need. 
Probably the only full analysis of the 
planning and requirements of build- 
ings for youth work is that which has 
been undertaken by the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs, and is 
available to its affiliated clubs. It is 
on that analysis that this article is 
based, and while it is primarily con- 
cerned with boys’ clubs it applies 
generally to all buildings for youth 
work. 

The mere labelling of one or two 
rooms ‘“‘boys” and “girls” in a 
building» used for other purposes is 
by no means adequate. 

The main purpose of a club may be 
described as the creation of a com- 
munity; and the plan of the club 
building should be such, as.to promote 
the development of the common. life. 
In promoting. this development, the 
arrangement of the building must rank 
amongst the most important. It is 
seldom possible that a new club can 
start in specially constructed premises, 
but when the time: does come for a 
special building the fullest possible 
use should be made of the experience 
which has been gradually accumulated 
in the club. 

In the immediate post-war period it 
is to be expected that a large number 
of club buildings will be required, and 
the purpose of this article is to sur- 
vey the types of, buildings that are 
likely to be needed. Inevitably, most 
of the work will consist of the adapta- 
tion of existing premises, with new 
buildings coming later as the build- 
ing programme becomes easier. 

The problems of a boys’ club are 
somewhat peculiar, and all architects 
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are not familiar with them. 
This article describes these 
problems briefly and shows 
how they have been met in 
some instances; wunfortu- 
nately, the majority of these 
schemes were suspended be- 
cause of the war. The subject 
is dealt with much more fully 
in ‘‘ Buildings for Boys’ 
Club3,”” by Arthur Lleweliyn 
Smith, published by the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs. 

There is no such thing as a ‘“‘ model 
plan” for a fully developed club bnild- 
ing; no two clubs develop along pre- 
cisely similar lines, and, in any case, 
the conditions of site and neighbour- 
hood must necessarily control the plan 
to a considerable extent. It is, more- 
over, not always the case that a good 
building makes a good club. Indeed, 
it sometimes appears that the reverse 
is true, and that the possession of 
inadequate premises is an incentive to 
the development, of the club spirit. So 
far as possible, club premises should 
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Entrance to Crown and Manor Boys’ Club, Hoxton. 
Designed by Adshead and Ramsey, FF.R.1.B.A. 


be adequate to their purpose, and 
simple, dignified and homely in treat- 
ment. It is not only impracticable but 
somehow repugnant to the ideals of 
the movement that they should be 
elaborately designed and luxuriously 
equipped for every possible contin- 
gency. For example, the workshop 
should not be a joiners’ shop in minia- 
ture; it is not-only cheaper but better 
for boys to learn to work with a few 
simple tools. Simplicity is nota mere 
economic second-best but a positive 
asset. To make the most of a little is 
one of the great lessons of life. 


ACCOMMODATION. 


In a fairly comprehensive account 
of the work of boys’ clubs the follow- 
ing would probably be included :— 


I. ASSEMBLY. 


Drama, concerts, parties and 
dances. 
Storage for scenery, properties, 


hats and coats, etc. 
Refreshments. 


II. Generat Socrat Lire. 
Fireside circle. 
Table tennis and indoor games. 
Billiards. 
Canteen. 
Notice board. 


IIT. Puystcar’ Activities. 
Boxing,. physical training, gym- 
nastics. 
Changing and bathing. 
Medical and dental services. 
IV. Hossres, Epucatronau’ Activities 
AND. GROUPS. 
Reading. 
Debates and discussions. 
Art and Handicrafts. 
Photography. 
Music. 
V. RetrG10ps Services. 
Evening prayers and club services. 
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VI. ADMINISTRATION. 
Office. 
Committee. ‘ 
Club Leader’s private office. 
Storage for all purposes. 
Lavatory accommodation. 


Large clubs with a membership of 
150 boys and upwards are usually 
organised in age-groups (junior and 
senior members, “‘ old boys,’”’ and so 
forth), and for some of the above acti- 
vities separate accommodation should 
be provided for each group. This 
applies chiefly to general social activi- 
ties, the remaining accommodation 
being used’ in common by all sections 
of the club. 


MIXED CLUBS. 


There is a@ growing tendency for 
boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs to be 
associated. The majority of club- 
workers agree that, if possible, the 
two organisations should run indepen- 
dently, near-by clubs meeting for joint 
social functions as occasion demands. 
But where there is a demand for a club 
for both boys and girls, the difficulties 
of acquiring a building at all may well 
be got over by having one building 


for both clubs, where rooms for certain 
activities are shared. Just as in a 
large club, separate accommodation is 
provided for the different age-groups, 
so in a “twin” club separate accom- 
modation would be provided for boys 
and girls, with the addition of a 
common room where boys and girls 
may meet in pleasant and homely con- 
ditions. An essential in a “twin” club 
is that, there should be separate en- 
trances and accommodation, so that 
the boy who is “‘ girl-shy ’’ may know 
he can spend an evening at his club 
without meeting girls. If this condi- 
tion cannot obtain, a large number of 
boys—certainly in the 14-16 age-groups 
—will be frightened away and thus 
debarred from club life. 


YOUTH CENTRES. 


The provision of a youth centre, 
either as a separate building or as an 
adjunct to an adult community centre, 
in which all the youth organisations 
in a district.can meet, is frequently 
advocated. Generally such provision 
is made by labelling one or two rooms 
“youth” in the adult centre plan, 
with the further vague provision that 


certain other: rooms will be shared 
jointly by adult and youth. In “‘ Time 
on their Hands,” by C. G. Wrenn and 
D. L. Hartley, published by the 
American Council on Education, 
appears the following: ‘‘ One 18-year- 
old girl complained that the commu- 
nity centre of her town might better 
be called a ‘reducing centre.’ Who 
wants to go up to the gym. and see a 
lot of fat old married women doing 
calisthenics? This was not a com- 
plaint about active, physical forms of 
recreation indeed. These must be the 
core of almost any leisure-time pro- 
gramme that is to hold the interest of 
young people. It was a heartfelt pro- 
test against a formalised programme 
centred about the needs and desires 
of adults rather than youth.” 

For reasons that will become clear 
later when the club plan is discussed 
in detail, this arrangement cannot be 
effective. A youth centre to house a 
number of organisations is an archi- 
tectural problem that is not impossible 
of solution, but the building must be 
such that each’ organisation can pre- 
serve its own individuality, which is 
impossible if rooms are to be shared. 
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Above: GENERAL VIEW. 


Bel:w: THE CLUB ROOM. 





BOGNOR. REGIS 


‘Unless sufficient accommodation can 
ibe provided to give every organisation 
its own home, it is much better to 
avoid the worry of providing new 
‘buildings and make use of school 
premises already in existence; the 
average boy will go to neither. 
Rightly he wants a place, no matter 
how humble, that he can regard as 
his own, knowing that it exists purely 
because of his own efforts. After all, 
it is much better to own a small Ford 
than to be taken out occasionally in a 
rich friend’s Rolls-Royce. 


THE PLAN. 


The paramount consideration in a 
club is the preservation of unity, of 
keeping all the boys interested in all 
sides of the club’s life. The informal, 
-democratie discipline of a boys’ club 
requires a plan which allows of easy 
and inconspicuous supervision of all 
activities—a safeguard which would be 
quite unnecessary in a régime of com- 
pulsory classwork, as, for instance, in 
-a school. Again, in a club, as in all 
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buildings, there is a balance to be 
struck between the conflicting claims 
of compactness and ease of communica- 
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tion on the one hand and security from 
interruption on the other. To this end 
a certain amount of noise and. inter- 
ruption must be tolerated. Corridors 
should be reduced to a minimum, and 
‘* passage rooms,” through which one 
must pass to reach other rooms, are 
in some respects an advantage. The 
chief consideration that led ito the 
abandonment of the “central hall” 
plan for schools was the need for 
plenty of light and fresh air.. But 
boys’ clubs meet for the most part 
after dark, and good natural lighting 
is thus of less importance than in 
schools. While the need for good win- 
dows, and particularly of good venti- 
lation must not be overlooked, for a 
club the “ central hall” plan retains 
all its advantages. 

The centre of a boys’ club should be 
the club-room. The other rooms may 
well be grouped round it, and some of 
them entered directly from it, an 
arrangement which eliminates corri- 
dors to a considerable extent. 

The provision of glazed partitions 
between the club-room and the more 
public of the subsidiary rooms is an 
advantage. The Leader can know what 
is’ happening throughout the club 
without having to make a tour of 
inspection, and possibly give the im- 
pression that he is patrolling a beat. 
It also provides the boys with tanta- 
lising and inviting glimpses of acti- 
vities in progress in other rooms. 
Boys join a club frankly to enjoy 
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"MINIMUM" CLUB wn pre-FaBRICATED CONSTRUCTION 





themselves; with their school experi- 
ence fresh in their minds the idea 
that there is enjoyment to be gained 
from educational activities is at first 
unfamiliar to them, and the best 
corrective to this attitude is the spec- 
tacle of a room full of their mates 
busily and happily employed. The 
constant coming and going in these 
‘‘ passage rooms” generates a cheerful 
hum of activity which is in stimulating 
contrast to the dead atmosphere which 
tends to settle on large rooms devoted 
to quiet pursuits, particularly when 
such rooms open on to long corridors. 
Corridors have a further disadvantage. 
A certain amount of high-spirited 
horseplay must be expected, and even 
encouraged, in any club; a corridor, 
being a ‘‘no-man’s land,’ attracts 
rioting like a magnet. 

The planning of the entrance to the 
club is of great importance. There 
should be only one main entrance 
(except, possibly, in larger clubs, 
where it may be convenient to bring 
boys of different age-groups in by 
different entrances, and, in the ease of 
“twin” clubs, where there should 
be separate entrances for boys and 
girls, though each of these entrances 
forms the “‘ main entrance ” for a par- 
ticular section of the club). Secondary 
entrances (and exits) may also be 
necessary, but these should be used 
only on special occasions or by selected 
persons. Immediately inside the main 
entrance there should be a _ small 
entrance hall or vestibule. Adjoining 
this should be the office, so- that it 
controls the entrance hall and the club 
room. It should not be possible for a 
boy to enter any of the rooms without 
passing within the view of the man at 
the desk. The cloakroom for hats and 
coats and the boys’ lavatory should 
be entered from the entrance hall and 
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should also be controlled from the 
office. 

Accommodation.— Diagram ‘‘A’’. shows 
diagrammatically the relative impor- 
tance and arrangement of the rooms 
in a boys’ club of medium size. Rooms 
which would normally be found only in 
large and Tich clubs are not included, 
nor is there a separate provision for 
different age-groups. The object is to 
show, in- simplified. fashion the inter- 
relation .of the . more important 
elements of the plan. 

The Club-room.—The centre of the 
club’s social life is in the club-room 
proper. This should be a large and 
cheerful room, well lit, and homely in 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW 
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character. It will be the first room 
into which the future member or visi- 
tor is shown, and the impression that 
it creates is thus all-important. As 
regards size, an allowance should be 
made of about 4 sq. ft. per member, 
increased probably to 6 sq. ft. where 
membership is under 100 boys, with a 
Minimum of 20 ft. by 15 ft. 

It is customary to play billiards in 
the club-room, and for junior boys, 
who play for the most part on portable 
quarter-size tables, this is not a bad 
plan. Full-size'tables are not to be 
encouraged, since they cannot easily 
be moved out of the way. Where full- 
sized tables are used they are better 
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by 20ft., must bring a corresponding 
limitation in the programme. But a 
gymnasium of some sort is an advan- 
tage, even if it is of small dimensions, 
with a minimum of, say, 25ft. by 
25 ft.; &@ gymnasium of unorthodox 
shape might even lead to the inven- 
tion of new games with local rules 
and hazards, as has occurred in the 
case of real tennis, fives, and the Eton 
wall game. 

The gymnasium in the majority of 
clubs will also be the assembly hall. 
If possible, a permanent stage should 
be provided, but, a temporary stage is 
quite useful, as long as there be good 
access to lavatories and changing 
rooms. The back wall of the stage 
should have no openings, and where 
possible, access to both sides of the 
stage should be arranged without 
crossing the stage. Where this cannot 
be done, it must be remembered that 
@ passage about 3 ft. wide will have to 
be formed by hanging the back-cloth 
in front of the back wall of the stage. 
As the assembly hall will invariably 
be used for mixed audiences, a ladies’ 
lavatory must be provided. 





placed in a separate room, thus avoid- 
ing the difficulties that, occur when 
table tennis and billiards are played 
in the same room. Table tennis is a 
very suitable game for the club-room; 
the tables are smaller, occupy more 
boys and less space, and are much 
more portable. 

The Canteen.—The right position for 
the canteen in the club is a matter on 
which different views may be held. If 
it is simply an open counter in a large 
room, it may be suitably placed at the 
far end of the club-room in one corner. Se 
The other corner at that end then : 
becomes an alcove, with chairs, and 
possibly little tables. If there is more 
than one club-room for different age- 
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groups, the ideal place for the canteen fais! 

is in a separate “‘cosy room,” used oo 

possibly by all age-groups. If this is ” 

not possible and the canteen must be BASEMENT “GROUND FLOR 


placed in one of the club-rooms, it is 
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better to arrange that the senior boys 
come into the junior club-room rather 
than vice versa. In a “twin” club 
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the canteen should be placed in the 





common room, and, if possible, 
arranged to serve also into the two @ 
club-rooms. “zy 
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The Gymnasium.—The Ministry of 
Education’s memoranda on “ The 
Planning, Construction and Equip- 
ment of Gymnasia in all types of 
Schools and Educational Buildings ” 
(Physical Training Series, No. 14; 
H.M.S.0O., 1938; price 1s. net) gives 
useful information, but its standards 
are necessarily higher than what is 
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generally attainable in a club. The OFFICE 
recommended size is 70 ft. by 40 ft. by 

16 ft., with a minimum of 60 ft. by 30 ft. + re 
by 16ft. These sizes are often un- a | + 
attainable in a club, particularly in BASEMENT GROUND FLOR 
existing premises, but they are not — CLUB 
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irreducible. An area of at least 50 ft. 
by 25 ft. is required for ball-games, and 
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any reduction of size below, say, 40 ft. 
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Changing Rooms and Showers.—It is 
impossible to over-emphasise the need 
for bathing facilities in a boys’ club. 
Rightly regarded, the opportunity to 
change into proper kit and to have a 
bath or rub down afterwards is the 
beginning of. physical training as a 
club activity. The changing room 
should be separate from the showers 
(slipper baths are not really desirable 
and are uneconomical in use) which 
should be in a well-ventilated room. 
The size of the changing room may 
be roughly calculated on a basis of 
2 sq. ft. per member, and showers 
should be provided on a basis of one 
per 40 boys, with a minimum of two 
showers. A urinal in the bathroom is 
desirable. In a large club, or in a 
mixed club, separate changing rooms, 
with showers adjoining, are necessary. 
In this way, while the gymnasium is 
in use by one section of the club, other 
sections can be engaged in other forms 
of physical recreation, road. work, 
boxing, netball in the case of girls, 
and similar activities. 

Medical and Dental Services——An in- 
creasing number of clubs now provide 
for regular medical inspection for their 
members. If is not necessary to pro- 


vide a permanent surgery; one of the 
other more private rooms can be set 
aside for the purpose on one evening 
in the, week. If, however, provision 
can be made for dental work to be 
earried out on the premises, which 
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may be possible in the larger and more 
wealthy clubs, it is an advantage, for 
it is often found that, dental inspection 
in clubs is rarely followed by the 
requisite treatment unless it can be 
given on the premises. 

Educational Activities——The impor- 
tance of the right atmosphere in the 
club library can hardly be over- 
stressed. Few boys are naturally 
studious, and the formality of the con- 
ventional library is sufficient to check 
any desire for reading. But many boys 
are physically tired after the day’s 
work and want nothing better than a 
good rest with a book or magazine and 
cheerful and intimate surroundings. 
Under these conditions a patient and 
sympathetic librarian can help them to 
acquire the reading habit and to 
choose and enjoy good books. 

In larger clubs the space allotted to 
reading and quiet activities may be 
split between two rooms, the library, 
proper and a “quiet room” for maga- 
zines, table games, and fireside discus- 
sions. In such a case it is a good plan 
for the two rooms to be closely con- 
neeted—if possible, by folding doors— 
otherwise there is a danger that the 
more secluded room will be deserted 
and the atmosphere of intimacy will 
be lost. An allowance of about 1} sq. ft. 
per member should be ample for the 
libraty. 
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Handicrafts are divided into two 
groups: (a) those crafts which require 
a bench and relatively heavy equip- 
ment, such as woodwork and metal- 
work; and (b) those lighter crafts, 
drawing and painting, lino-cutting or 
poster work, which can be practised at 
a table. An allowance of 3 to 5 sq. ft. 
per member is not excessive for these 
purposes, divided between a workshop 
for heavy crafts and an art room for 
lighter crafts. Music, as a club acti- 
vity, has great possibilities, and a 
separate room for this purpose should 
not be regarded as an unattainable 
luxury. This room would also be 
shared by the dramatic group, to be 
used for early rehearsals. This would 
be invaluable in a club with no per- 
manent stage, and even where this 
does exist it is normally in the gym- 
nasium, where other activities would 
cause serious interruption. The 
placing of the music room is impor- 
tant, since it is probably the noisiest 
of the club’s activities. 

CommitTEE Room.—If self-government 
in the club is to be a reality, it is 
desirable that there should be a 
separate committee room. Although 
committee meetings are normally held 
after thé club closes, and any room 
can be used for the purpose, a small 
room where committee boys, particu- 
larly the secretaries of the’ various 
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OXFORD & BERMONDSEY CLUB CAMP, WEALD, SEVENOAKS. 


activities, can work and keep. their 
papers is an inducement to methodical 
habits. 

Lavatory Accommodation.—The stand- 
ard appropriate to factories and offices 
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which are open all day is hardly 
appropriate in a building open for re- 
creation for a few hours every day. 
One closet for every 60 to 70 boys 
should suffice, with about double the 


OXFORD & BERMONDSEY CLUB CAMP. Yiew from_road. 


View from East. 


number of urinal stalls. One or two 
lavatory basins may also be provided. 
The common plan of combining the 
club lavatories with the showers is by 
no means an ideal arrangement, though 
it may be necessary as a measure of 
economy. They should be placed in 
a convenient position, not far from the 
main entrance. 

The Site.—In selecting a site for a 
boys’ club there will seldom be much 
freedom of choice; as between alter- 
native sites, ‘he choice will ordinarily 
be dictated by financial considerations. 

In considering the adequacy of a 
site. allowance should be made for 
keeping some portion of the ground 
free from buildings, so that a reason- 
able amount of light and air can be ob- 
tained. If space can be allowed for a 
playground, so much the better, but 
this can be contrived on a flat roof. 
In considering a site the future 
development of the building must be 
considered, and the building designed 
in its completed form. In this way 
provision can be made for expansion, 
even though at the inception of the 
scheme, only a small part can be put 
in hand. 

In any large planning scheme it is 
important that sites for boys’ and girls’ 
clubs should be allotted in the early 


. stages of the plan, so that later deve- 


lopment is not impossible. 
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ADAPTING OLD BUILDINGS. 

In the immediate post-war period all 
but a limited amount of building will 
no doubt be impossible. For this 
reason, apart from other reasons of 
availability of site, cost, and so on, it 
is likely that many clubs will form their 
home in an vold-building. Most types 
of buildings can be converted into use- 
ful club premises, but unless the build- 
ing is a fairly large one, or on a site 
which is not fully developed, it may be 
impossible to provide a gymnasium. 
If the buildings are otherwise suitable 
it may be worth while to accept this 
limitation, but a changing room and 
shcwers should be provided so that 
boxing, road work, etc., can go on. 

4 conversion scheme should con- 
form as closely as circumstances will 
allow to the requirements for old build- 
ings. Some buildings are fundament- 
ally so unsuitable that no amount of 
alteration would convert them into 
satisfactory club premises, and in such 
cases the building would be abandoned 
and more suitable premises should be 
sought elsewhere, 


PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS. 

There is no reason why, on an open 
site, prefabricated buildings should not 
be used for boys’ clubs to provide 
attractive, permanent buildings. It 
would be a mistake to encourage the 
widespread use of temporary forms of 
construction that will have to be 
erected under licence, because of the 
difficulty of replacing the building 
when the licence can no longer be re- 
newed. Nor is it reasonable to expect 
anything wocth while in the way of 
grant-aid for a building which has 
only a limited life. Many forms of 
prefabricated buildings now exist 
which can ve suitably adapted for 
single storey club buildings, and which 
wili probably be more economical in 
cost and easier to obtain if some form 
of construction which is in production 
for large-scale housing is used. 


PERMANENT CAMPS. 

Camping has become one of boys’ 
favourite activities. Particularly is it 
important that clubs in large towns 
should have a place where they can go, 
at reasonable cost, at week-ends. Be- 
cause of the limited time at the dis- 
posal of the working boy, and the un- 
certainty of the English climate, a 
camp can only be used successfully at 
week-ends if there are permanent 
buildings. Unlike the Scout movement 
in which campcraft plays an important 
part in training for its own sake, boys’ 
clubs require a place where they can 
follow open air activities from which 
they are debarred while living in 


towns. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It is stated earlier that no two 
clubs develop on precisely similar 
lines, and this is borne out by the 
plans of the buildings shown, which 
have been selected to illustrate this 
point. As well as limitations imposed 
by the site, the requirements of each 
club influence the planning and _ pro- 
hibit the use of a standard plan. Un- 
fortunately many schemes that were 
projected before the war, under the 
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liberal encouragement given by the 
National Fitness Council, had to be 
abandoned, but sufficient buildings 
have been adapted or erected to know 
that the foregoing statements have been 
proved in practice. 

Large Clubs.—Two examples, 1 and 2, 
are given of clubs which answer two 
very widely separate problems. In the 
first case the building is devoted to 
club use entirely; the club has a large 
membership, and provision, is made 
for separate age groups and for girls. 
The general clubroom would be used 
by all sections of the membership. The 
second example is of a building hav- 
ing the dual use of assembly hall for 
a housing estate and a boys’ club. The 
club premises are distinct from the 
assembly hall, with a separate 
entrance, 

Small Clubs.—The term ‘‘ small club ” 
is usually taken to mean a club with 
a.membership of 150 boys or less. 
Again two examples, 3 and 4, are given. 
One on an open site, and the other on 
a restricted site. In each case it can 
be fairly stated that the clubroom is 
the focus of the building, with good 
control of the premises. 

Prefabricated ‘‘ Minimum” Club.— 
Drzewing 5 shows the results of an in- 
vestigation into the problem of pro- 
viding for the majority of the activities 
which a well-run club may be expected 
to provide, and to apply the principles 
of prefabricated construction to club 
buildings. The system adopted ig one 
which has been developed for housing, 
and is based on a 4ft. unit, which con- 
trols the dimensions. Such a building 
is well adapted to being erected in 
stages as the club develops. 

Planning.—The consideration of new 
buildings leads automatically to the 
need for providing club sites in the 
early stages of planning. Drawing 6 
shows an instance of how this was done 
in one- of the Liverpool rehousing 
schemes. 

Adaptation of Existing Buildings.— 
Drawings 7, 8,and 9 show plans for 
the adaptation of existing premises, a 
police station, factory premises already 
converted from dwelling houses, and a 
parish hall respectively. They are for 
clubs of different sizes, and in the 
second case a settlement is provided 
for adult workers in this and associ- 
ated clubs in the district. This is an 
important aspect of club work, for it 
is frequently difficult to house both 
paid and voluntary workers in some of 
the poorer districts. Drawing 9 is of 
interest for it illustrates that while the 
average parish hall is not in itself 
sufficient for use as a boys’ club, the 
alterations involved are simple, and 
can be carried out in stages. 

Permanent Camps.—The need for per- 
manent camps has already been men- 
tioned. The building illustrated in 
drawing 9 was built-for a club which 
is organised in four associated clubs. 
Eaeh club had the use of the building 
for one week-end.in the month, so 
for a sum of a little more than one 
shilling (pre-war) each club member 
could have a week-end in the country. 

If in no other way, the club move- 
ment in the provision of such buildings 
more than justifies its existence. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF 
ALLOTMENT GARDENS 


As announced in our last issue, the 
National Allotments Society’s competition 
for a layout with regard to the post-war 
planning of allotments has been decided in 
favour of : 1st (£50 premium): T. 8. 
Wells, Parks Superintendent, Derby; 2nd 
(£25) : J. A. Harrison, Allotments Super- 
intendent, Birmingham; 3rd (£10): A. F. 
Russell, A.R.ILB.A., A.M.T.P.1., 20, 
Alexandra-road South, Manchester. 

The designs were assessed by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.I., Mr. 
Richard Sudell, F.I..A., and Mr. G, W. 
Giles, M.B.E., F.R.H.S. 

The winning design is illustrated on 
page 195, and Mr. T. S. Wells’s report 
follows :— 

The Allotment Group is intended to 
serve a housing estate of approximatel 
100 acres, say, about 1,200 houses wit! 
5,000. inhabitants. The total area is 
10 acres, which will provide 122-300 square 
yard plots and 16 square yard plots— 
2.e., 138 plots in all. Each plot will be 
30 yards long, facing from east to west. 
There will be a main avenue, forming the 
centre axis of the site, from east to west, 
which will. be 15 ft, wide, with heavy 
metalling. On either side of the main 
avenue will be a grass verge, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, behi which will be placed a 
herbaceous rder, 13 ft. wide. Four 
secondary avenues, formed of hard core 
and finished with gravel, each 12 ft. 6 in. 
wide, will run north and south from each 
side of the main avenue. Each end of the 
main avenue will have an entrance, and 
outside the site the avenues will continue 
as subsidiary roads of the housing estate, 
leading to the main road and traffic routes. 

A house immediately adjoining one 
main entrance will be rented from the 
housing authority for use as a warden’s 
house. The garden to this house will be 
included in the allotment group area and 
will be cultivated by the warden as a 
demonstration cottage garden. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS 


THE FINAL. 

Tue Final Examination was held in 
London, Edinburgh and Belfast from 
December 6 to 14, 1944. The successful 
candidates are as follows :— 

Whole Ezxamination.—Astins, N. P., 
Bland, K. W., Carlin, W. P., Dixon, 
B..M. (Miss), Godfrey, J. A. (Distinction 
in Thesis), Gotelee, F A., Jones, T. M., 
Kelsey, N. G., King, E. P., Lacey, W. D., 
McKnight, G. K., Miller, H. W. (Dis- 
tinction in Thesis), Moore, E. R., 
Mustapha, A. S., Nightingale, G. W.,. 
Stevens, G. E., Stiles, P. H F, Wilson,. 
I. B., Wright, L. A., Yard, G. H. (sub- 
ject to approval of Thesis). 

Part I Only.—Chandler,-G. R. (subject 
to approval of remaining Testimony of 
Study), Hayhoe, H. R. (subject to ap- 
evel of remaining Testimonies of Study), 

arnes, H. (Mrs.). 


The Special Final. 

The Special Final Examination was held 
in London, Edinburgh and Belfast from 
December 6 to 13, 1944. The successful 
candidates are as follows :— 

Whole Examination.—Branson, N. R., 
Carter, W. M., Collins, E. W., Crow 
H. V., Fudge, A. G., Garlick, A., Hare, 
A. F., Smyth, R. J., Thompson, A. R., 
Wright, K. 

Part I Only.—Pettengell, E. E., Shel- 


_ton, J. T., Vigour, I. J. J., White, W. D. 
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LIVERPOOL’S NARROW FRONTAGE BUNGALOW 
L. H. KEAY, O.B.E., F.R.ILB.A., CITY ARCHITECT & DIRECTOR OF HOUSING 


AN EXHIBITION BUNGALOW TO THE FIRST OF THE ACCOMPANYING 
‘plans has been erected under a resolution of the Liverpool 
Housing Committee to demonstrate the particular advantages 
/ of a bungalow planned, with a narrow frontage as a:replace- 
ment for dwellings destroyed by enemy action in the older and 
high-density areas of the city. Many of the houses so 
destroyed had frontages of less than 16 ft.; few exceeded 20 ft, 
It was considered by the Housing Committee that the original 
Government bungalow with a net frontage of not less than 
32 ft. 4in., built at 40 ft. centres, must result in the uneconomic 
use of many of the sites available in those districts of the city 
where temporary accommodation will be most needed. It was 
for this reason that the City Architect and Director of Housing 
was instructed to prepare plans for, and to erect, an exhibition 
model of a narrow frontage bungalow so that it could be 
inspected both by members of the City Council and by the 
citizens at large. Two plans were actually prepared—one with 
a frontage of 18ft. and a total floor area of 635ft., and the 
other with a frontage of 20ft. and a total floor area of 667 ft. 
The former plan was adopted on the ground of economy in road 
frontage. These bungalows can be built at 24ft. centres as 
against 40 ft. centres required for bungalows built to the 
normal Government plan, a saving of 16 ft. per dwelling. 


Accommodation.—1. Entrance hall, giving access to kitchen 
and living-room, with space for pram or cycle, cloaks and 
meter cupboard. 


2. Completely equipped kitchen with solid-fuel cooking range 
and electric cooker, sink and drainer unit with cupboards 
below, plate rack over drainer, pan rack, dresser with upper 
and lower cupboards and two drawers. Two externally venti- 
lated larder cupboards, brush and cleaning cupboard, electric 
wash boiler and portable wringer, cupboard, flap table. 

3. Living-room with solid-fuel fire, back-to-back grate, and 
steel fitted cupboard. Floor area 197 sup. ft. The ‘‘ Ure” 
back-to-back grate performs the functions of space-heating in 





living-room, cooking in kitchen, heating domestic hot-water 
supply, and convector heating for bedrooms. This is regarded 
as using the one solid fuel fire to the utmost economy. 

4. Internal lobby with hanging cupboard. 

5. Two bedrooms, each 111 super. ft. in area, with fitted 
cupboard in each. : 

6. Bathroom with lavatory basin and hot-water cylinder 
cupboard. 

7. Separate w.c. 

Floors.—The floors are of dark-red polished asphalt laid 
direct on to the concrete ground slab. Construction.—Con- 
struction is sectional and demountable. Cost.—The tenders 
received by the Housing Committee vary between £547 and 
£652, the higher prices being for bungalows largely constructed 
of steel. Certain additional equipment has been included in 
the exhibition model, the cost of which is £590. No special 
plant is required for the construction of the lowest-price bun- 
galow, which can be made locally and delivered at a commencing 
rate of 20 a week by the firm whose tender has been accepted. 
The approval of the Ministry of Health has been sought to 
enier into contracts for the supply of bungalows of each of 
the four types, and a decision is still awaited. 

Sub-contractors, etc.—The ae supplied various com- 
ponents in the construction of the building : Floor finish, Pen- 
maenmawr and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., Liverpool ; 
standard casement windows, R. Costain & Sons (Liverpool), 
Ltd., Liverpool; doors, Gliksten Doors, Ltd., Liverpool; fire- 
grate, Allan Ure & Co., Ltd., Glasgow ; ironmongery, Campbell 
and Mabbs, Liverpool; electric lighting and fittings, Liverpool 
Corporation Electric Supply Department; bedroom heating 
system, Utopeon Heating Appliances, Oldham, in conjunction 
with B. Appleby, Ltd., of Leeds; kitchen fittings, living and 
bedroom cupboards, B. Appleby, Ltd., Leeds; textured com- 
position and interior paints, W. & J. Leigh, Ltd., Bolton; 
sanitary fittings, Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Liverpocl; and furni- 
ture, etc., Ray & Miles, Liverpool. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF U.S.A. 
MR. KENYON AT THE A.A. 


Mr. ArtHuR KENYON gave an account 
of his recent experiences in America at the 
Architectural Association on Tuesday, 
February 27, He said he had not gone 
on architectural business, and his impres- 
sions were those of an ordinary traveller 
arriving in that country for the first time. 
He thought the skyscrapers of New York 
a Strange sight, but he saw little of that 
city on arrival because he was put into a 
taxicab and taken to the Pennsylvania 
railroad station en route for Washington. 
At this station he found enormous crowds 
of people moving about, but quietly, be- 
cause walls, floors, ceilings and everything 
had been dealt with acoustically, Most of 
the railway stations he saw in America 
were treated in this manner, and another 
thing that struck him was that they con- 
tained no advertisements. He went down 
an escalator to the train, where he got 
into a first-class saloon, and found him- 
self very comfortable and in the Regency 
period. 

One of his observations on the train was 
that .smoking was allowed only in a 
special compartment. Other small matters 
that attracted his attention were that 
there were no roller towels in the train 
lavatories, the American standard of 
hygiene being too high for that, and that 
people, after using the lavatory basin, 
emptied it, and wiped it round with a 
towel, leaving it clean for the next user. 
You could get food on almost any. train; 
in fact, travel by train was extremely 
good, but the length of the journey made 
it boring. By air, the traveller could do 
in two hours and a half a journey that 
took fifteen hours by train. American air- 
ways had an ingenious method of advertis- 
ing. Anyone who had done 100,000 miles 
in any one year became an Admiral of 
the American Air Line. This was not an 
empty honour; he was entitled to free 
club facilities and could travel about with- 
out incurring hotel expenses. 

Mr. Kenyon said he had been amazed 
at the street lighting in Washington, 
although it was no more than we had in 
London before the war. There and else- 
where he had been interested by the drug- 
stores selling combs, razor blades, gloves, 
socks, and other things, but apparently 
not drugs. You could feed in those drug- 
stores with a ‘‘ help yourself ”’ service, or 
sitting at the counter. Like other winter 
visitors to America, he had not suffered 
so much from the cold as from the heat. 
Hotels, trains, and other things, were all 
overheated; on one train the temperature 
had reached 95 deg. F. 

He had stayed in Washington most of 
his time, and had found it a place he could 
get to like. It was really delightfully pro- 
vincial, but had fine, wide streets, and 
fine buildings, usually ten storeys high. 
You often got a building taking up the 
whole of one block, and therefore had a 
very fine skyline. There were great 
avenues, with not much grass, but very 
pleasant because of the trees. There were 
some modern roads with ‘‘under and 
over”? crossings, giving an idea of what 
we might easily do here. Wherever he 
had gone in America he had not seen the 
cultivation that was to be seen in England. 
Very little gardening was taking place. 


This made a great difference in the way . 


people lived, and thus affected housing. 
He had gone over many small houses 
and found that no matter how small the 
house or apartment there was central heat- 
ing. This affected planning. In this 
country we felt we must have one focal 
point to sit round, but nobody sat round 
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the American stove. But you could sit 
about in any part of the house. Bedrooms 
opened off the living-room and were warm. 
The bathroom was also warm, being put 
near the stove for that purpose. The w.c. 
was usually in the bathroom. The shower 
bath was more in use than what the 
Americans called the bath-tub; but in 
some of the better houses both kinds of 
bath were installed. There were no 
larders; everybody had a refrigerator or 
ice-box. Laundry work was not quite the 
same as here; more use was made of 
patent soaps, and there was not much 
boiling. The English copper was not 
used at all. It was much more the rule 
there than here to send the laundry out. 
Due chiefly to abundance of water power, 
electricity was cheaper and much more 
used than here. Venetian blinds were still 
in use. 

Mr. Kenyon had made some notes on 
prefabrication. In America, he said, 
there was the trailer type of caravan with 
many ingenious ways of making that 
caravan into a bigger house resting on 
pegs. This was true prefabrication, the 
house being made in the factory and taken 
to the site. By another method the house 
was made in panels, and the panels taken 
to the site and put together. A third 
method was to make the house in three 
sections and carry these to the site. But 
America was not so prefabrication minded 
as we were, The Portal steel house was 
the most carefully thought out prefabri- 
cated house he had seen, and better than 
anything he knew of in America. Timber 
was not so much used as he had expected. 
The Americans were dealing with alumi- 
nium, but had not got very far. They 
were dabbling a great deal with steel. 

Site planning was important. You put 
the house down and did not bother about 
garden fences. In suburban districts 
houses were about five to the acre. Side- 
walks were timbered. American rural dis- 
tricts were much more rural than ours. 

In a discussion that followed, American 
and British architects took part, and 
varying experiences with regard to heat- 
ing in America were given. Most were 
unfavourable in one way or another; but 
Mr. J. Carter said he had been able to 
sleep during a cold winter there with his 
window fairly wide open and with nothing 
but a sheet to cover him. This was be- 
cause a very effective heating appliance 
was placed immediately beneath the win- 
dow, and all air was warmed as it entered 
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the room. The Government offices in white 
marble along Constitution-avenue in 
Washington were a great tribute to the 
civic power of classic architecture. There 
they stood in magnificent whiteness; but 
inside, the moment you passed through the 
great ceremonial offices and rooms, you 
perhaps found an “‘ office slum.’’ As to 
houses, he had been delighted by many 
of the scattered settlements he had seen, 
but there were also miles and miles of 
shacks. These were made gay by being 
covered with asbestos tiles, bright blue, 
red, green, orange, etc. He had found in 
America an extraordinary fervour for 
architecture, and from this marvellous 
things would come. 

Several different, views were expressed 
on the city of Washington. One speaker 
said his recollection of hot weather there 
consisted of a smell of asphalt and acety- 
lene. Another said that at such a season 
the city was commonly described as a 
Turkish bath full of white elephants. 
Another said that one of the outstanding 
things about Washington was the diffi- 
culty that L’Enfant had in carrying out 
his plan. He sacrificed his life in getting 
it through. It was a workable and beau- 
tiful place, but its beauty was not so 
apparent in Winter as in Spring. 


HOUSING IN CHINA 


A rFutt attendance at the Housing 
Centre to hear Mr. C, Z. Cun lecture 
on ‘‘ Housing and Planning in China” 
indicated a deeper interest in that country 
and its people than would be supposed. 
The building of houses in China is still 
almost entirely in the hands of private 
enterprise. The method of the Chinese 
speculative builder is to purchase an area 
of land adjoining a street and enclose it. 
He builds a row of shops to face the 
street, and through this row makes an 
opening giving access to the land behind. 
On this land rows of houses are built at 
right-angles to the street and with narrow 
lanes between. Mr. Chen _ described 
a house with its guest-hall, or living-room, 
kitchen, bedroom or rooms, and place for 
drying clothes. It should give a moderate 
degree of comfort to one family, except 
for the narrowness of the lane separating 
it from houses opposite. and for a privy 
under the stairs. This latter, it was ex- 
plained, was emptied in the early hours 
of every morning, and the lanes were 
kept scrupulously clean. But the tenant 
of the house does not occupy it entirely 
himself. On the contrary, every separate 
room has its occupant, possibly a family. 
Things go so far that an upper room of 
high pitch may be divided by a floor into 
a room and a loft. In Chunking, over- 
crowding is at its worst. This city, which 
had a peace-time population of about 
100,000, has now increased this ten times. 

As to rents, a man of the social status 
of a bank clerk—earning fifty Chinese 
dollars a month—would pay twenty dollars 
a month for the large upper. room of such 
a house as had been described. In Shang- 
hai some houses had been built for the 
coolie class—men earning, say, ten dol- 
lars a month—and the tenants were not 
allowed to sub-let. Shanghai also had 
water-closets and sewerage for part of the 
city. 

The Government proposed, within ten 
years of the end of the war. to erect 
14,000,000 houses to accommodate 
60,000,000 people. During the period that 
these were being erected Mr. Chen pro- 
posed, as some assistance to China in her 
difficulties, that the huts which are being 
used as temporary accommodation here 
should be sold to China and adapted for 
use in that country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

‘The Professions After the War.” 
To tHe Eprtror or The Builder. 


Sm,—Structural engineers are apt to be 
more lengthy in speaking and writing than 
architects. The reason is not far to seek. 
The callesthetic training of architects— 
except, thank goodness, some of the 
younger modernly trained architects—does 
not ensure such an extensive knowledge of 
science, mechanics and calculations as is 
necessary in the training of a structural 
engineer. Many architects will avoid any- 
thing not connected with callesthetics 
with such phrases as ‘‘ The roof is to 
be framed properly,”’ ‘‘ The building is to 
be shored properly,’ and ‘‘the work is 
to be executed with the best materials 
and the workmanship is to be of the best 
quality.’’ These loose methods of speci- 
fying never suit the structural engineer ; 
he may use from ten to one hundred times 
more words with the aim of ensuring a 
complete understanding by the contractor 
as to requirements. 

Who have contributed the most to the 
general betterment of building, architects 
or others? I am convinced that a review 
of the really great revolutions which have 
occurred in building during this century 
will show that they are due mainly to the 
efforts of men who are not architecturally 
trained. Structural steelwork, reinforced 
concrete, prefabrication, the multitude of 
new materials, the scientific, practical, 
commercial and legal phases of building, 


-is stated that 
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lic buildings will be rebuilt or restored. 
Some edifice in stone, a chancel screen, 
or even the humble domestic dwelling 
would seem paradise to this realm of the 
single-line enthusiast. 

The remedy would be for the civil en- 
gineers to give more training on the draw- 
ing board; book training is not enough 
in itself. 

These single-line drawings savour of 
economy were it not for the fact that civil 
engineers debate these spider-web layouts 
at length, how and what it is being built 
with, instead of leaving it to the architect 
to proceed with the scheme in jts entirety, 
complete with specification, bill of 
quantities and costs. 

Why should civil engineers dabble with 
a section of the work that they only pre- 
tend to understand? Inefficiency is the 
price we pay for freedom. 

JET PROPELLED. 


Registration of Architects. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 
Srr,—Under Notes and News in The 
Builder for February 23 there was a para- 
graph about the report of the Architects’ 
Registration Council for 1944, in which it 
‘‘Some 530 applications 
made before August, 1940, remain to be 
considered.’’ In failing to consider appli- 
cations for registration made over four 
years ago the Council appear to have 
failed in their duty under the Registra- 
tion Act, and it is high time that some 
action were taken to make the Council 
deal with applications more promptly. 
It is very unfair to those whose applica- 
tions have been neglected for so long. 
D. A. Forster (Chartered Architect). 
Maidstone. 








the uses of new materials, the data pro- = 


vided by information sheets, the new by- 
laws, the work of development associa- 
tions, the works of the British Standards 
Institution and the Building Research 
Station are all surely evidence of the great 
efforts and services to building which 
have been rendered by men having scienti- 
fic and highly analytical brains. 


The last war sounded the death knell of 
much of the ornate, heavily balanced, 
crinoline type of architecture; 1919-1939 
brought in the ‘“ box ”’ class of building 
with its neat ‘‘ tailor-made’’ appearance ; 
after this war, most of building will have 
to be thin, but strong gutted, yet not of 
sackcloth and ashes. 


There is not the slightest need for any- 
ihing but a good spirit of co-operation 
between architects and structural engi- 
neers; all are essential for the betterment 
of building—the former to ensure the best 
planning and callesthetics, and to marshal 
and perhaps control to some extent the 
latter, whose duties involve the essentials 
and economics of construction. 


R. V. Bovenron, A.I.Struct.E. 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Civil Engineers at the Helm. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—I often wonder what drawing- 
office life would be like for the architect 
if (as in wartime) civil engineers were at 
the helm. 

My experience may be similar to the 
lot of many whose style is cramped by 
austerity supervisors; what with their 
flair for single-line plans and rough ésti- 
mates life in the office becomes very un- 
interesting, especially to the architect 
who, in happier days, lived for his work. 

How we long for the day when we can 
look upon the air station as just one 
phase of life. now passed, and look for- 
ward to the time when churches and pub- 
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Contemporary Design. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Sir,—I wonder if I might reach, through 
the medium of your columns, some archi- 
tect who is not afraid of being found 
guilty of having poor taste; one who will 
approach his drawing board with some 
gaiety of mind and who will not be afraid 
to express himself in a desi for a 
dwelling house which will look Fike some- 
thing else than a glorified packing case; 
one who will dare to add those touches 
of ornament which, although they might 
be useless, will at least be amusing or 
interesting, and might even add to the 
beauty of the elevations. Who knows, we 
might have architects of genius among 
us who, because austerity is the vogue, are 
stifling a talent which, if it was not badly 
used, might revolutionise house design. 

Month after month we: see illustrated 
in our architectural journals designs for 
dwelling houses, temporary and permanent, 
which are all nck of a muchness in 
shape, all extremely austere, and all in- 
dicating an obsession with cheapness and 
utility. The current trend of political 
and economic thought seems to have 
gripped the minds of the architects. The 
quickest and cheapest way to uniformity 
and efficiency with no nonsense seems to 
be their guiding principle. 

One can envisage the people of the future 
Moving “avout like automatons amongst 
the packing-case architecture of our 
cities, with minds as flat as the facades 
around them, all dressed in jaeger gar- 
ments @ la Shaw, and all pursuing the 
ideal of the economic man, sans soul, 
sans heart, and sans sensibility. One can 
suppose that art will decay in such an 
atmosphere, and might come to be looked 
upon at the best as a sign of weakness, 
and at the worst as a kind of disease. 
Music will be composed from a mathemati- 
cal formula, and will have a social purpose ; 
pictures will be merely illustrative or in- 
structional; sculpture wili be monolithic 
and featureless; and progressive eugenics 
and “ conditioning ’’ will make everybody 
look alike and think as is appropriate to 
their circumstances. Some old_ buildings, 
say Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s, 
might be allowed to remain as reminders 
of the barbarousness of past times, and 
as points from which to measure 
“* progress.”’ ‘ 

f this is what is wanted, then my 
adjuration to architects to express their 
feelings in design will earn for me the 
epithet ‘‘ retrogressive,’*” but, even 50, 
I unblushingly sign myself. 

PROGRESSIVE. 


Wallpaper in Post-War Houses. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Sm,—Housing authorities will be able 
in the near future to avail themselves of 
an opportunity for increasing the attrac- 
tiveness of the homes .which they are pro- 
posing to build when the war ends. 

Wallpaper, which gives a»welcome glow 
to a house, is now generally accepted as 
a most useful way to bring. colour and 
individuality into the homes of the 
people, whatever standard of income they 
may enjoy. Technical research shows that 
to-day wallpaper may be safely put on 
new plaster walls as soon as they are dry. 
Moreover, apart from the demand from 
those whose rooms have not been decorated 
for years, wallpaper is a practical and 
economic way to redecorate houses which 
have been ‘‘ blitzed’’ or damaged, where 
the walls may be uneven. 

Throughout the war, the wallpaper 
industry has rendered valuable services to 
the national effort by turning over its 
factories, plant and personnel exclusively 
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to war production. Though prompt, on 
the outbreak of war, to appreciate the 
necessity to release large quantities of raw 
paper for urgent needs, the industry was 
‘soon compulsorily deprived of all raw 
paper supplies, and, by 1941, had totally 
‘suspended wallpaper manufacture. Since 
then, considerable research and experi- 
menting have been devoted to improve- 
ments in manufacturing processes, includ- 
ing that of making certain types of wall- 
paper capable of being cleansed on the 
walls, The standard of design, colour 
and printing technique have also received 
close attention. Problems arising from the 
complete cessation of normal activities 
have been faced, plans for reconversion 
of plant prepared, and a basis for the re- 
absorption of personnel established as 
between employers and employees, on lines 
of happy augury for a wholehearted effort 
to recover lost ground when production 
begins again. 

At an exhibition of historical and 
modern British wallpapers to be held in 
May in the Royal Society of British 
Artists’ Galleries, London, the public 
generally, and members of housing authori- 
ties in particular, will be able to see for 
themselves how alert the industry has 
been to improve design, colour and tech- 
nique, nor has it overlooked the require- 
ments of those with only moderate 


incomes. A. V. SucpEn, 
Chairman, Wallpaper Industrial Council. 
G. V. Norrucort, 
Chairman, National Wallpaper Council. 


Bomb Damage Repairs. 
To THe Epiror or Vhe Builder. 


Sm,—Much has been said for and 
against the hours worked on bomb damage 
repairs. May we, operatives employed on 
this work, point out that though the men 
are working and being paid for long 
hours, production is considered only 
equivalent to about eight hours per day? 
We find 94 hours per day, plus in many 
instances 1} to 2 hours travelling night 
and morning, too tiring. Again, this is 
only relieved with a break of Saturday 
afternoon, which in many cases merely 
becomes a Saturday evening. 

We suggest a working day of eight 
hours, with either a Saturday or Sunday 
off each week, with the hourly rate in- 
creased to counteract the loss in wages. 

The long hours worked during five years 
of war by building operatives are having 
a visibly bad effect on our health and 
home life. 

The above suggestion will find the men 
healthier and fitter for work and give them 
a little leisure to relieve the constant 
monotony of work and travel, thereby 
arousing more enthusiasm, which will in 
turn be to the advantage of the work in 


general. R. Mounpay. 
T. W. NicHott. 
8.E, Area, Bomb Damage Repairs. 


To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 


Sirn,—The present method of dealing 
with the repair of bomb damage is gener- 
ally accepted as being the best that can 
be devised under the circumstances. 
Many seriously damaged properties, how- 
ever, have not yet been tackled, but these 
will be dealt with presumably in the 
same manner as at present. 

Is it not possible to improve the present 
state of affairs and deal with these pro- 
perties on a proper basis and get on with 
the preparatory work now? Specifications, 
and, if necessary, plans of the work 
should be prepared and estimates obtained 
from a contractor in the customary 
manner. , 
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I am told that. there is no time for this, 
but I feel sure that this is not so. Many 
of our most experienced estimators are 
now called ‘‘clerks of works’’ or some 
such title, and would welcome a return 
to their proper status. I am also confi- 
dent that there are a great many prac- 
tising architects who would, and can, 
undertake this work but whose services, 
so far, have been entirely ignored, 

Even in cases where an owner desires 
his own architect to reinstate he is un- 
able to do so. Experience shows that the 
Ministry of Works refuses licences with 
the intimation that the local authority 
will undertake the work in ‘‘ due course. * 
After many months ‘in due course”’ 
appears a long way off. In the mean- 
time these houses are still in effect dere- 
lict. Such a position is, in my view, ab- 
surd, and in the long run can only end 
in grave dissatisfaction to the owner. 


Srpney F. Tipmarsu (Architect). 





(Continued from third column.) 

he would refer to the great Codes 
of Practice organisation which had been 
set up under the xgis of the Ministry. 
The Institution had been privileged to 
play an important part in the working of 
that organisation, which he was sure 
would prove an invaluable piece of per- 
manent machinery for purposes even wider 
than those for which it was formed. 

Mr. F. E. Drory. M.Sc., Vice- 
President, proposed the toast. of .‘‘ Our 
Guests.” In the course of a felicitous 
speech he defined the structural engineer 
as one who practised that branch of 
science which dealt with all kinds of 
static structures whose prime considera- 
tion was structural stability. 

Srr _Epwarp CAMPBELL responded. 
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INSTITUTION OF 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
LUNCHEON. = 


A WELL-ATTENDED luncheon was held by 
the Institution of Structural Engineers at 
the Dorchester Hotel on Friday, March 2, 
when the guests of honour were Mr. 
George Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Works, and Sir Edward Camp- 
bell, Parliamentary. Private Secretary, 
Ministry of Health, deputising for their 
respective Ministers, who were unable to 
be present. Mr. Gower B. R. Pim, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., President of the 
Institution, was in the chair. 

Proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Institution 
of Structural Engineers,’’ Mr. Hicks paid 
a tribute to the great contribution that the 
structural engineers had made to the war 
effort. Great as that contribution had 
been, they would. be called upon to do 
much more in the future, and he solicited 
their help particularly in the housing 
problem. The aim must be to eliminate 
all waste of labour, material and money. 

Mr. Gower Primm, in reply, said the 
place of the structural engineer in the 
scheme of things, although clear to the 
understanding, was not easy to define, but 
like all events which served as the mile- 
stones of progress, the coming of the struc- 
tural engineer had been foreshadowed in 
the distant past. For example, Sir Henry 
Wotton, writing about 350 years ago, said 
that ‘‘ Well building hath three conditions 
—Commodity, Firmness, and Delight!”’ 
That, of course, was before the days of 
safety first, and before the days of such 
incidents as the Fire of London, or doubt- 
less Wotton would have given the place 
of first importance to ‘‘ firmness” or 
stability. In traditional building, all 
three were, and still are, in the province 
of the architect, but in modern building, 
with modern methods and materials, 
stability had definitely passed to the pro- 
vince of the structural engineer. 

They were proud to be structural engi- 
neers, but the term was not always fully 
understood in all its implications, and 
there was a real need for a new designa- 
tion, not to replace “‘ structural engineer,’’ 
but to define his functions. He [the 
President] was indebted to a member of 
the Council of the Institution, Mr. Leslie 
Turner, for a word which exactly filled 
this need. The word was ‘“orthotec- 
ture,” or ‘‘ right building.”’ It should on 
no account be confused with ‘‘ autotec- 
ture’’ (to coin another word), which sug- 
gested that the stability of a building was 
something that just happened. This fatter 
conception was unfortunately somewhat 
prevalent, and obscured the fact that 
without the stability which constituted 
the science and art of structural engineer- 
ing the other two conditions of well 
building could not be secured. 

Paying tribute to the Ministry of 
Works, Mr. Pimm said he was sure that 
in preferring that short title to the fuller 
title of ‘‘ Ministry of Faith and Works,”’ 
it was not because faith was absent from 
the creed of the Ministry. It was true 
that in this connection a shining example 
had been set by the Ministry of Health, 
which Ministry had achieved a miracle 
in producing our system of local govern- 
ment by the operation of sheer faith in 
the ability of communities to govern 
themselves, and as Sir Edward Campbell 
had just pointed out to him, it was upon 
this very principle that the greatness of 
the British Empire itself had been estab- 
lished. As proof that the Ministry of 
Works was actuated by the same faith, 


(Continued in middle column.) 
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NATIONAL HOUSING 


CONFERENCE 
MR. W. S. MORRISON’S ADDRESS. 


SPEAKING at the opening session of the 
conference of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council, at the Central 
Hall, Westmmster, on March 1, Mr. 
W. S. Morrison, the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, said that his De- 
partment intended to administer the Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1944 in a 
constructive spirit. Taken as a whole, 
this Act represented the greatest single 
legislative advance in the planning field 
since the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932. As regards positive plan- 
ning, it was the greatest advance ever. 
In administering the Act, its underlying 
nature as a true planning measure would 
be kept constantly in view. 

“I regard this Act as a planning Act 
in the fullest sense of the term,”’ he said. 
‘It is much more than an Act for the 
mere acquisition of land. Under it the 
process of acquisition is, in fact, condi- 
tional upon proper planning by the. local 
authority, who, having acquired owner- 
ship, will dispose of the land, principally 
by way of lease. I cannot read anything 
into the Act which would justify - piece- 
meal redevelopment. The differences in 
procedure as between areas of ‘blitz’ 
and ‘blight’ carry with. them no such 
implication. Of course. the job must be 
done by stages, but not by unrelated 
stages. The Act confers, too, certain im- 
portant new powers for the acquisition of 
land for planning purposes other than the 
redevelopment of ‘blitzed’ or ‘ blighted’ 
areas. The public acquisition of derelict 
land can be of the utmost importance to 
the social and economic well-being of an 
area, and this Act makes an important 
departure in that direction. There are 
also important sections dealing with 
buildings of historic and architectural 
worth.”’ 

Mr. Morrison spoke of some of the 
problems confronting the local authorities 
who were preparing to use the powers 
conferred by the Act for the redevelop- 
ment of areas of extensive war damage. 
It was far from his intention that autho- 
rities should be impeded in their urgent 
task by over-meticulous demands for de- 
tailed information in support of their 
applications for authority to purchase. At 
the same time he reminded them that 
their proposals must be worked out in 
full detail before the process of recon- 
struction could proceed far. Accordingly 
it was of the utmost importance that they 
should proceed with the preparation of 
detailed plans so soon as they were able 
to do so. If the Act was carried out as 
they intended it should be, some borough 
authorities would be launched upon a 
career of estate ownership which would 
constitute a new phase in our local govern- 
ment. He believed that local government, 
with proper support and guidance, would 
prove itself the agency best fitted to 
bring back these areas to a full measure 
of life and prosperity, and to secure to 
them their proper place in the social and 
economic life of the community as a 
whole. If, however, they were to dis- 
charge this new responsibility worthily, 
they must equip themselves, both cen- 
trally and locally, to do so. 

“I hope presently to have on my staff 
a small number of estate surveyors—men 
with the professional qualifications and 
experience required for the task—who 
will be available for consultation and who 
will work with the local authorities and 
with our own regional planning officers,” 
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he said. ‘‘An arrangement has also been 
agreed in principle, and is now being 
worked out in detail, under which it will 
be possible for local authorities to have 
the assistance of the district valuer in 
these matters. I am also in consultation 
with the professional bodies, and hope to 
be able in the immediate future to appoint 
an advisory body at the centre, consisting 
of men’ of eminent standing in the world 
of estate management, upon whom I and 
my successors may rely for counsel and 
advice.” 

It was the intention of the Government 
that, in general, authorities who pur- 
chased land under the Act should remain 
ground landlords of that land. The way 
was left open for exceptions, and he had 
in mind such cases as those in which land 
was required for ecclesiastical or univer- 
sity purposes. 

uring the Conference, papers were 
submitted by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and Major J. G. Martin, while on March 
2 the Conference was addressed by Mr. 
Henry Willink (Minister of Health). 


Conference for Craft Instructors. 

The first conference of what it is hoped 
will be a series for craft instructors in 
junior building schools, organised by the 
finistry of Education, was held at Barns- 
ley Mining and Technical College on 
January 19-21. About 50 full-time and 
part-time instructors attended, drawn 
from 22 schools in Yorkshire, East Lan- 
cashire and the North-East Coast. Mr. 
J. L. Manson, H.M.I., and Mr. J. B. M. 
Hay, H.M.I., closed a most successful 
conference with summaries of the pro- 
ceedings in which it was brought out 
clearly that a main feature of junior 
building schools is the giving of a pre- 
apprenticeship training. 
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“PERMANENT HOUSING 


SHOULD START NOW?” 


N.F. CONFERENCE DECISION. 


Over 300 buiiders from all parts of the 
country met at the R.I.B.A. last week to 
discuss the practical aspects of the hous- 
ing problems as they affect builders. The 
meeting was organised by the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers. 
It arose out of the demand for a serious 
discussion of the housing question, for 
which there was not sufficient time at the 
Federation’s annual meeting last month. 
Mr. G. W. Buchanan, the new President 
of the Federation, presided. 

The statement by the Minister of Works 
the previous week that permanent housing 
was now to be the Government’s policy 
gave additional importance to the con- 
ference, and there was plenty of straight 
talking (writes a correspondent). © Con- 
trols, as usual, were condemned. The 
multiplicity of Government Departments. 
to which reference has to be made was 
ridiculed. But there was no scoring 
merely of debating peints. It was a 
serious conference, concerned with a 
serious subject, the well-being of the 
people, and all the delegates realised this. 
By agreement no resolutions were put. 
Instead, the executive committee of the 
National Federation, in association with 
the National Federation of Registered 
House Buildérs, whe, by invitation, were 
represented at the conference, is to pre- 
pare a memorandum to send to the Govern- 
ment outlining the policy it recommends. 

The conference welcomed the Govern- 
ment’s latest pronouncement that from 
now on chief emphasis is to be given to 
the building ef permanent houses, and, 
following the assurances by delegates from 
many parts of the country that local im- 
mobile labour was available already, and 
would soon become increasingly available, 
urged that a start should be made at once 
with the building of permanent houses in 
these districts. Here the conference noted 
with satisfaction Lord Weolton’s recent 
statement in the House of Lords that it 
was hoped that a start might be made 
with the building of permanent houses 
even before the end of the war. 

Demands were made for a speedy relaxa- 
tion of Government controls, but one over- 
riding control, it was recognised, must’ be 
continued until the labour force in the 
building industry is very considerably in- 
creased—that was, the regulation of 
priorities. It was the unanimous view of 
the conference that the Essential Work 
Order, so far as it applies to the building 
industry, should be abolished as quickly 
as possible. 

Among other subjects considered were 
the extent to which temporary housing 
may be necessary; the development in 
building technique during the war; the 
extent to which materials are likely to be 
available—here it was urged that facili- 
ties should be given for the importation 
of timber, particularly from Canada; the 
acquisition by compulsory Orders of 
builders’ sites, many of them already 
equipped with roads, drainage and other 
services, by. local authorities; subsidies; 
and labour problems. 


The President’s Views. 

Mr. Buchanan and Sir Jonah Walker 
Smith, M.P., discussed later some of 
the problems raised by the conference. 
It was thought that one house per mar 
per year might be accepted as the figure 
for production. Women could be made use 
of, but in the factories and joinery shops, 
not on the site. Building costs generally 
were increased by at least 50 per cent. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Phcenix Bungalows. 

Mr. Ness Epwarps asked the Minister 
of Works if he would give the names of 
the firms with whom contracts had been 
placed for the erection of Phoenix bunga- 
lows; the number of bungalows in each 
contract; the location of the bungalow 
sites; and whether these contracts had 
been placed on a cost-plus basis. 

Mr. Sanpys: It has been decided to let 
contracts for 2,000 Phoenix houses to con- 
tractors in the Phoenix Group who spon- 
sored the design of this type. These first 
contracts are of an ry aarp nature 
and the price will be fixed on the basis 
of costing. Instructions to proceed have 
been, or are being, issued for 559 houses 
in England and Wales and 500 in Scot- 
land, as follows :— 


No. of 
Site. houses. Contractors. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Hemel Hempstead 31 Bovis (Public 
Works), Ltd. 
South Shields 86 John Laing & Son, 
td. 
South Shields 74 Henry Boot & 
Sons, Ltd. 
Whittington Moor, 
nr. Chesterfield .. 60 Demolition & Con- 
struction Co., 
Ltd. 
Bristol 33 soon leion & Son, 
td. 
Chester i ee Edmund Nuttall & 
Sons (London), 
Ltd. 
Sunderland .. 63 Sir Robt. McAl- 
pine Sons, 
Ltd. 
Sheffield 72 Henry -Boot & 
Son, Ltd. 
Leicester 28 Gee, Walker & 
Slater, Ltd. 
Birmingham sug Wilson Lovatt & 
Sons, Ltd. 
SCOTLAND. 
Salsburgh 70 James Miller & 
Partners, Ltd. 
East Kilbride 22 London & Inglis. 
Netherton .. 46 London & Inglis. 
Strips of Craigie 73 Charen Dick & 
on. 
Dundee 20 Charles Dick & 
Son. 
Glasgow 34 Melville, Dundas 
& Whitson, Ltd. 
Glasgow 68 A. A. Stuart & 
Sons, Ltd. 
Glasgow 100 eg ers & Co., 
td. 
Glasgow 67 John Lawrence 


(Glasgow), Ltd 


Clerks of Works. 

Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Works 
whether he was aware that clerks of 
works diverted to bomb repair work in 
London often had to lodge some distance 
from their works and that they did not 
receive travelling expenses as do opera- 
tives working under their control; and 
whether he would take steps to remedy 
this inequality. 

Mr. Sanpys said that Clerks of Works 
employed by the Ministry of Works en- 
joyed, as non-industrial Civil Servants, 
privileges such as sick pay and a monthly 
engagement which were not accorded to 
industrial staffs, but like all other non- 
industrial Civil Servants pa were re- 
quired to bear the cost of daily travel to 
work. If Mr. Astor knew of any particu- 
lar cases of hardship, he would be glad 
if he would let him know. Terms and 
conditions of employment of clerks of 
works employed by local authorities were 
not a matter for which he was re- 
sponsible. 


Standards of Construction. 

Mr. OLiver asked the Minister of 
Health whether, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the erection of jerry-built 
dwelling-houses, he would take such 
steps as might be necessary to secure 
that in all private contracts for the build- 
ing of dwelling-houses there should be 
an implied condition or warranty as to 
fitness, notwithstanding any term _to the 
contrary, or a provision that the builder 
should make good any defect or imperfec- 
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tion which might appear during a speci- 
fied number of years. 

Mr. WILLINK said that the Government 
had accepted the recommendation of the 
Private Enterprise Sub-Committee of his 
Central Housing Advisory Committee 
that support should be given to the 
development of a scheme on the lines of 
the National House Builders’ Registra- 
tion Council for securing the main- 
tenance of good standards of building, 
and he had under consideration an appli- 
cation for approval under section 5 of the 
Building Societies Act, 1939. 


Well Walk, Hampstead. 

Mr, Keevina asked the Minister of 
Health whether, before approving the 
Hampstead Borough Council’s proposal 
to acquire and pull down numbers 7 and 
9, Well Walk, he would consult the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
and the Royal Fine Art Commission. 

Mr. WILLINK said he would. 


Labour Shortage. 

In reply to Sir Archibald Southby, MR. 
SanDys said that on security grounds 
German prisoners of war had not bren 
used for repair or construction of hous- 
ing. Some 300 Italians had, during the 
past few months, been employed on work 
connected with war damage repairs and 
temporary housing. Arrangements had 
been made to increase this number by a 
further 1,500. In addition some 2,000 
were engaged on building work of other 
kinds, and about 500 on the production of 
building materials. 


The £10 Limit. 

Mr. O. Lewis asked the Minister of 
Works if he would give instructions that, 
in those areas to which the £10 limit on 
repairs applied, the issue of licences 
should not be so restricted as to throw 
out of work competent building opera- 
tives who, for reasons of age or other- 
wise, were classified as non-mobile. { 

Mr. Sanpys said that local authorities 
had been instructed that, provided 
priority was given to the repair of 
bomb-damaged houses, licences might be 
granted for various other classes of 
urgent work which should be more than 
sufficient to provide full employment for 
all non-mobile building trade operatives. 


Patent Root 
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FEDERATION OF MASTER 


BUILDERS 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON-MEETING. 


Members and friends of the Federation 
of Master Builders assembled at the 
Connaught Rooms, W.C.2, on February 27, 
for a luncheon preceding their fourth 
annual general meeting. Their Presi- 
dent (Mr. Charles Boot, J.P.) was in the 
chair. The guest of honour was Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve, K.C. (Chairman 
of the War Damage Commission), and 
among other guests were representatives 
of the Ministries of Works and Health. 
Mr. Duncan Sandys sent a message re- 
gretting his inability to be present, and 
saying: “I recently had the opportu- 
nity of meeting some of the principal 
officers of your Federation and of hear- 
ing from them your views on several im- 
portant issues of the moment. I hope 
that these contacts may continue, and 
that the relations between the Ministry 
of Works and the Federation of Master 
Builders may, in this crucial period in 
our affairs, become increasingly close, 
and cordially and mutually beneficial.” 

The CHAIRMAN said that a year ago he 
had said to Lord Portal that builders 
were hoping the whole matter of housing 
shortage could be reconsidered, and that 
it would be possible for every house built 
in the early post-war period to be a per- 
manent house. A short time before that 
he had addressed to Lord Portal a com- 
munication saying builders were of 
opinion that the steel house was not a 
sound proposition, and they could put 
before him a much better proposition. 
Lord Portal had stuck to the steel house 
and other methods of prefabrication, but 
these had largely failed. His successor, 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, desired to drop the 
temporary house as soon as he could see 
permanent houses in sight. The build- 
ing industry had sprung to face the new 
decision, and only yesterday he (the 
Chairman) placed in the hands of the 
Minister of Works typical plans for per- 
manent houses embodying all the latest 
ideas in amenities and construction. He 
had suggested building maisonettes four 
in a block, two on the ground floor and 
two upstairs—two bedrooms in each 
maisonette—and he had said _ that 
builders would begin to put up these 
houses as labour became available at a 
price of £625 per house. He had also 
paces before the Minister plans for 

ouses of three bedroom type, giving a 
firm price of £975 per house. That was a 
war-time offer, and he believed that when 
war conditions disappeared prices would 
fall. In making this offer he had not 
committed anybody but himself, but he 
hoped other builders would fall in with 
it. The Ministry of Works had taken on 
too great a task; it had withdrawn from 
the Ministry of Health the technical 
direction of housing, and from the local 
authorities the designing of houses; and 
it had taken the building industry into 
bondage. Building operatives were en- 
tirely at the Ministry’s discretion, and its 
permission must be sought for the use of 
materials. The Ministry should dis- 
burden itself of many of the tasks it had 
assumed, and then the work of building 
houses could commence very shortly. 
While labour was scarce, work must pro- 
ceed slowly, but builders could com- 
mence and speed up to the pre-war rate. 
He had promised Lord Portal that if free 
play was allowed to enterprise they could 
quickly work up to an output of 500,000 
houses every 12 months; but he feared 
that, instead of letting them begin the 
real task, the Ministry of Works would 
spend many months in building proto- 
types and experimenting with prefabri- 
cation. But no method of prefabrication 
had been evolved which would compare 
with bricks or cement; the only prefabri- 
cation which could be safely engaged in 
was in the interior of the house. 

Stk Matcorm Trustram Eve said he 
was grateful to builders for the help they 
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aad given on the War Damage Commis- 
sion, and on the London Executive. The 
Chairman had referred to glorious oppor- 
tunities which were soon to occur, but 
the War Damage prope must first be 
cleared out of the way. The War 
Damage Commission had the responsi- 
bility of dealing with builders’ claims, 
and last week it had brought the total 
of claims paid up to £1,500,000. Of that 
total £344,000 had been paid in 1944— 
over £1,000 for every working day—and 
a stage had been reached where every 
single claim was paid on the average in 
six weeks in full. On the builders’ side 
and on the valuation side the Commis- 
sion had to cope with very large 
problems, among other things to deal 
with what the Act of Parliament called 
the proper cost. ‘“ Proper” meant 
reasonable, but in the early stages the 
War Damage Commission had found 
that very few agreed with what was a 
reasonable cost, and it was not helpful 
to get so much completely contrary ad- 
vice from the building industry. The 
first problem had resulted in a document 
known as R.O.D. 1, and since that docu- 
ment had been issued, a contract had 
been negotiated and agreed between the 
War Damage Commission and_ the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. Mr. Charles E. Carter (Chair- 
man of the National Council of the 
Federation of Master Builders) had led 
a deputation to try to persuade the 
War Damage Commission that it was 
doing wrong in making that agreement; 
but a (Sir Malcolm), having read those 
representations, did not agree with them. 
He had made a clear statement to which 
he stood, that in this local authority war 
damage work there would be a fair yard- 
stick producing terms equivalent to those 
in R.O.D. 1, and to that statement he 
stood completely. The document that 
had been negotiated and agreed not only 
produced what the Act required—namely, 
proper or reasonable cost, but honoured 
his own statement and was equivalent 
to R.O.D. 1. 

This produced some dissent from the 
audience, and Sir Malcolm continued: 
‘‘If there is evidence I am wrong your 
Federation will, no doubt, produce it; 
but the evidence that has been adduced 
has not yet convinced me, and I think it 
only right to say so.” 

Turning to a more pleasant subject, Sir 
Malcolm said he was Chairman of the 
Building Apprenticeship Training Coun- 
cil. In post-war years the building trade 
would want 25,000 boys a year to meet 
annual wastage; and this figure referred 
to craftsmen only, not to labourers. The 
Council had suggested a register which 
would be a record of every boy enterin 
the industry, of his employer and o 
what the boy was doing. But that register 
was not going as fast as he would like, 
and he would like his audience to con- 
sider his recommendations and see if 
they could not give support. Another 
proposal was that apprentices for train- 
ing should be used on building houses. 
The Government had accepted full re- 
sponsibility financially for any extra cost 
incurred in building houses by appren- 
tices under craft instruction; but this 
suggestion was going very slowly indeed, 
and he asked the help of master builders 
so that it should be speeded up. London 
repair was not going badly, but could be 
better. Progress was being made but he 
wanted a bit more. He wanted 35,000 or 
36,000 houses a week, and he was optim- 
istic enough to think the figure might go 
to 40,000, which number was already 
reached and exceeded in certain London 
areas. 

MR. CHARLES E. CaRTER moved a vote of 
thanks to Sir Malcolm, taking occasion in 
the course of his remarks to reply to 
what had been said about the agreement 
negotiated with the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. It had 
been promised that when this contract 
was negotiated its terms should not be 
less favourable than those in R.O.D. 1. 
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““THE BUILDER ’’ PRICES 

Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ** Prices Current of Materials ’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 
changes will be given weekly as they 
occur. 

PORTLAND CEMENT 

Owing to increased cost of production, 
particularly of fuel and power, the 
cement industry has been reluctantly 
compelled to approach the Ministry of 
Works with regard to increasing the 
prices of Portland and Rapid-Hardening 
Portland Cements, and the Ministry has 
assented to an increase of 6s. per ton as 
and from March |, 1945. 











Mr. Carter said that builders had shown 
their willingness since the war to serve 
the community, and he did not think 
either public or Ministry could say the 
builders had failed them. They had done 
all they could within the control they 
had been compelled to operate. But for 
the service they rendered the community 
the community must pay a remuneration 
commensurate with the energies they ex- 
pended in the public interest. He was 
not satisfied with Sir Malcolm’s decision. 
The members of the Federation had been 
confronted with a document, and on ex- 
amination had found its terms were in- 
sufficient for them to run their busi- 
nesses. They had not been consulted in 
the making of that document, ate 
they had offered their assistance, and he 
claimed they were entitled to present a 
case to the responsible department. Un- 
less the industry was satisfied that it was 
getting an adequate remuneration, the 
best would not be got out of it. A man 
must feel he was getting a square deal if 
he was to do his best. 

The report presented to the annual 
meeting stated that the membership now 
approached 5,000, an increase of 1,048 
during the past year. 

At the general meeting, Mk, CHARLES 
Boot, J.P., was re-elected President. 
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CONTROL OF CIVIL 


BUILDING 
HOUSEHOLDERS’ LABOUR: 

In a supplement to Notes for Guidance 
on the Control of Civil Building, the 
Ministry of Health states :— 

(1) In computing cost for the purposes 
of Defence Regulation 56a the value of 
the labour of a householder or occupier 
and/or any member of the family resi- 
dent with him in the house, flat or 
tenement upon which work is proposed to 
be carried out is to be disregarded. ‘The 
effect of this will be that in cases where 
work is carried out .entirely by such 
labour, the only “cost” for the purpose 
of determining whether a licence is neces- 
sary will be the value of the materials 
used. 

(2) In order to provide as many 
habitable dwellings &s possible in the 
shortest time, while at the same time 
not prejudicing the policy of concen- 
trating labour and materials on war 
damage repairs and other essential work, 
licences or certificates of essentiality, as 
the case may be, for the repair and 
essential maintenance of dwellings 
should be issued in all cases where 

(a) The only labour to be employed is 
that of the occupier of the property and/ 
or members of his family (whether 
resident with him or not) or of his house- 
hold; and 

(b) where none of the following con- 
trolled materials (other than — second- 
hand) is required: steel and cast-iron; 
timber, plasterboard and other building 
boards; plaster; glass, slates; roofing felt; 
and builders’ manufactured goods, e.g., 
metal windows, stoves, etc. 

(3) When the condition specified . in 
paragraph (2) (b) is not fully complied 
with, but where the amount of controlléd 
material required is second-hand or is 
relatively small in relation to the total 
amount of work to be done, and it is con- 
sidered by the local authority that the 
issue of a licence or certificate of essen- 
tiality for the proposed work would 
assist, and not prejudice, the general 
scheme for the repair of houses in the 
area, a licence or certificate may be 
granted, Cases of doubt ean be referred to 
the Ministry of Works Licensing Officer. 

(4) Small shops, with or without 
dwelling-houses combined, can be treated 
similarly under paragraphs (2) and (3) 
above, provided that the only labour used 
is that of the occupier, his family and his 
shop assistants. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 


A TRIBUTE to the work the members of 
the Commercial Electric Refrigeration 
Association had done in meeting the 
needs of the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Navy was paid recently by the Rr. Hon. 
A. V, ALExANDER, C.H. (First Lord of the 
Admiralty), Mr. Alexander was speaking 
at the second annual lunch of the Asso- 
ciation, held at the Connaught Rooms. 
He said that plants of at least 1,000,000 
B.T.U.s per hour capacity were likely to be 
required for large warships of the future. 

The Independent Chairman, Mr. E. G. 
Batt, said that the Association now had 
a totat membership of 248 represent- 
ing machinery manufacturers, insulation 
contractors, distributors and_ service 
engineers. Each of those sections was 
responsible for the conduct of its own 
affairs under the general direction of the 
Council, Among other matters the Coun- 
cil had requested the B.S.I. to establish 
a standard specification for condensing 
units, 

The Chairman announced that in pur- 
suance of the idea of having one associa- 
tion which eould speak with one voice 
for all sections of the electric refrigerat- 
ing industry, it had been decided to 
absorb the Commercial Electric Refrigera- 
tion Association with the Domestic Elec- 
tric Refrigeration Association, together 
with the interests of the larger plants, 
in one association to be known as the 
British Refrigeration Association. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BARGEDDIE.—Plans prepared for recon- 
struction and additions scheme, for which the 
architect is J. MacKenemy, Burnside Cottage, 
Bargeddie. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for building for 
the Kidmar Hosiery td., at Swanston-st., 
for which ‘the architects are Millar & Black. 
132, West Regent-st., Glasgow.—Plans p 
for alterations and additions at Ailsa-dr.. for 
which the architects are William Baillie & Son. 
4, West Regent-st., Glasgow.—Plans prepared 
for alterations and additions for John Stephen- 
son (Glasgow), Ltd., for which the architects 
are Wayte & Nicol, 261, West George-st., 
Glasgow. 

LANARKSHIRE.—Plans to be prepared for 
crematorium at the estate of Dalwoodie, for 
agg the architect is William Watt, Albert- 
st., Motherwell. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS. OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
MARCH 15. 

_ Barrow-in-Furness T.C.—Alterations and addi- 
tions for™ kitchen at Rawlinson-st. School. 
Acting B.E. and §. 

Haverfordwest.—Additions ‘and alterations to 
operating theatre bleck at Pembroke County 
War Memorial Hospital. Owain T. Thomas, 
architect, Boyne House, Haverfordwest. 

MARCH 16. 

*tEssex C.C.—Erection of canteen kitchen at 
Colchester Royal Grammar School, at £1,500 
Ji a (F.), County A., County Hall, Chelms- 
lore 

Liverpool T.C.—Erection of kitchen and can- 
‘een at Finch Hall (Fincham-rd.) School. City 
{., and Director of Housing. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 17. 

Edinburgh T.C.—Work in various trades for 
erection of 106 houses at West Pilton. City A., 
Office, City-chmbrs, 

Shefheld T.C.—Erection of classroom hutment 
it Maud Maxfield School for the Deaf. W. G. 
Davies, City A. Dep. £2. 


MARCH 19. 
Brighton T. c. —Alterations at Mile Oak Farm, 
Portslade. A. B. Cathcart, Waterworks E., 12, 
Bond-st., Brighton. Dep. £1 1s. 
MARCH 24, 
Consett U.D.C.—Completion of 18 ppeptory 
houses and 12 bungalows at Delves-la. J. J. 
Eltringham, Derwent-st., Blackhill. 


TT RRIALS ETC. 


ARCH 17. 
Abertillery U.D. ©. rT and §. 
Colchester T.C.—B.E 


MA RCH 19. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne T.C.—B.S. 
MARCH 21. 
Clayton-le-Moors U.D.C.—S. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, | 
HEATING, ETC. 
MARCH 16. 


Belper Joint Hospital Board.—External paint- 
ing of Isolation Hospital. Grace Willoughby, 
122, Bridge-st. 
” Gabite T.C.—Painting two gasholders, 
E. Dep. £1 1s. 


RCH 
Goole ¥.0.Painting * he houses’ and 8 
flats. B.E 
Nottingham T.C. 


Gas 


—- Painting suspension 


brigge. Water E.,Castle Boulevard... Dep. 
Ss. 
MARCH 22. 
Bury T.C.—Internal decoration of elementary 
schools. B.S, 
MARCH 29, 


Atcham R.D.C. — External painting of 56 
houses... §., 24, St.. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. 


APRIL 9. 
Worcester T.C.—External painting t_\ papel 
at Cottage Homes. City E. Dep. £ 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
MARCH 16. 
Halifax ©.B.—Surface dressing of .-roads. 
B.E. Dep. £1 1s. 
pomping 


Oakergates U. D. PeesConsixaction, of 
tapes and On house, etc 

Waters, M.Inst. - , Temple- row, Birming- 
ham. Dep. £3 3s. 


, Ministry of. Labour and 


THE BUILDER 


MARCH 19. 

Cheshunt U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers, E. and p. £2 

Cuckfield R.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. E. and §. Dep. £2 2s. 

Rugby _ T.C.—Construction 
sewers. B.E. and 8. Dep. 

Scunt 7.¢.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2. 

MARCH 20. 

Ealing Ee eeeraction 
sewers. B.E. and S. 

Easington R.D.C.—Construction of roads -_ 
sewers. C. W. Clarke, A. age E., E. and S 

MARC 22. 

Alderley Edge U.D. + yaar mT of roads 
and sewers at Bollin Fields. C. Watkins, 
Architect, Council Offices. 

MARCH 24. 

Doncaster C.B.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. Estates S., 3, Priory-pi. Dep. £2 2s, 

Trowbridge U.D.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 26. 

Lincoln. T.C.—Construction 
sewers. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 27, 

Oxford T.C.—Construction of 

sewers. City E. and 8S. Dep. £5 
MARCH 31. 

Newburn U.D.C.—Construction of roads 

sewers. E. Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 3. 

Chester T.C.—Construction 

sewers. City E. an 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 14. 

isle of Wight C.C.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. £400 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. e: E. 
White, C., County Hall. Newport, I. of W 


‘of roads and 


of roads and 


of roads and 


roads and 
and 
and 


of roads 


Walthamstow B.C.—Boro. Architect (F. or 
A.R.L.B.A.). £900-£50-£1,100 _—ip.a.., bonus 
£59 lés. G. A. Blakeley, T.C. 

MARCH 17. 

*Somerset €.C. — Class HI Architectural 
Assistants. £310-£10-£350 p.a. R. O. Harris, 
County A., Park-st., Taunton. 

MARCH 19. 


*Cumberland C.c.—Two Temporary Architec- 
tural Assistants. £320, rising to £350 p.a 
Forms from County A., 4, Alfred-st., North, 
Carlisle. 

*L.C.C.—Full-time Teacher of Building Con- 
strnétion at Hammersmith School of Building. 

*L.C.C.—Full-time Teacher of Building Con- 
struction, Architectural Drawing and Design 
and Building. History. Application forms, 
T.1/40, ee. from Fducation Officer, T.1, 
County Hall, 

annainio’ 20. 
Huddersfield Technical College.—Lecturers in 


. Dept. of me Forms from Principal. 


*Slough T.C.—Chief Architectural ponens 
(A.R.1.B.A. or equivalent). £450-£20-£510 
plus £59 16s, bonus. Write, quoting EA1291 cA 
National Service, 
Appointments Dept., Central (T. and S.) Regis- 
ter, Room 5/17, Sardinia- st., Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, for necessary forms. 
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23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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MARCH 21. 

*Glasgow.—Architects and Surveyors for War 
Damage Commission. Write, quotin: BA995A, 
to Ministry of Labour and Nationa Service, 
Appointments Dept., Central (T. and 8S.) Re = 
ter, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, Lon 
W.C.2, for necessary forms 

*Grimsby c.B.—Senior Architectural | Assist- 


ants (2), permanent. £ 
bonus 19s. per week. Write, ig» Gating 
Ministry of Labour and al Service, 
Appointments Dept., Central (T. and §.) Regis- 
ter, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, for necessary forms. 
MARCH 22, 

Northern ee ns of Archi- 
tecture. Forms from R. H. Carrell, C., 
Polytechnic, Holloway-rd., N.7. 


MARCH 31.° — 
*Lincoin C.C.—Architectural Assistant. 


£260- 
£15-£320 p.a., plus 19s. p.w. bonus. J. E. Blow, 
Giof C.C., County ofice, Sleaford, Lincs. 
DATE. 
B4istol E.c.—Brildines Inspector. Forms 


from G. H. a. Chief Ed. Officer, 2, Cecil- : 
Assistant . 


rd., Clifton, Bristol, 8 
‘Dorset c.c.—(1) 
(Ref. No, 78), £400 (2) 
Agsistant (Ref. No. 79), P50 p.a.; 
Clerk (Ref. No. 80), £350 p.a. 


* row ectural 
Engineering 


Applications in 


E on, ; 


Northern : 


(3) Accounts. ‘ 


writing, quoting ref. no., to Ministry of Labour . 


and National Service, Appointments Office, 23, 

Val y-st., Reading, Berks. 
ewcastle.—Experienced Draughtsman or 

Draughtswoman for Government Dept. Appli- 


cations in writing to Manager, Ministry of | 


Labour and National Service, Employment Ex- 
change, New Bridge-st., Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

i Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

"Denotes accepted 
departments. 


at Mossley-rd. school, for 
Marshall & Sons, “Ltd, Stamford ‘Saw Mills, 


Cockbrook, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


by H.M. Government 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—Erection of dining- hall : 
* Edwin 


four 


Ashton-under-Lyne. -- Conversion of 
houses into eight flats. at 15-21, Trafalgar- , 
5q.-, for Housing Committee. A. T. Kemp, ° 
B.S.: *James Ridyard & Sons, Ltd., Kailway 
Saw ‘Mills, Ashton-under- Lyne. i 

Belfast.—Erection of 64 houses at West | 
Circular-rd., for Corporation: *Isaac Copeland 
& Sons, Lower © Windsor-av., £101,260, or,. 
£1,205 9s. 6d. per house. 

Cancashire.— — Alterations, etc., 4 schools for , 


provision of meals, for F.C. 
‘F.), County A., County Oifices, \ rishergatehill. 
Preston.—Great Eccleston Copp C.E.: *Geo. 

Quiney & Son, The Raikes, Great Eccleston, 
nr. Preston; Upper Raweliffe-with-Tarnacre St. 


Michael’s-on- Wyre: *J. Eccles, St. Mich mood 


on-Wyre, Garstang, nr. Preston; Fleetw 
Bailey Senior _ school: Yeo, 
Blakeston-st., | Fleetwood ; Huyton- with- Roby 


Park View schools: *J. ’ Pinnington & Sons, 
Roby-rd., Huyton, nr. Liverpool. 


Linlithgow.—For completion of 20 partially ; 


built houses at Captain’s Park, for T.C. John- 
son & Bennett, architects, 100, High-st. :— 
*John Malone (brickwork), Linlithpow, £5,677. 
*George Wilson, ee (joiner), Stone House, 
Lanarkshire, 


£3, ; 
*R. — G on (plaster), Carlowrie, Arma-:— 


dale, £1,3 


*R. Basion “& Sons (slater), Carlowrie, Arma- 


dale, £1,411 

*Shaw & Gibson —* 9, North St. David- 
st., Edinburgh, £1, 

*Cunningham, ie & Walker (glazier 
work), 31, Frederick-st., Edinburgh, £90. 

*A. J. Shand & Co. (electric work), 52, 
Frederick-st., Edinburgh, £336. 

§London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value ef £500 or over for week ended 
March 3rd :— 

Constructional work: Rubery Owen & Co., 
Ltd., Darlaston, S. Staffs; Wright Anderson & 
Co., Ltd., Gateshead. Co.’ Durham 

Installation work: Beck & Co., Ltd., London, 
S.E.1. 


Erection of structural steelwork: Sinclairs 
Steel Erectors, Ltd.,. Manchester 16. 
Heating and hot-water a G. N. 


Haden & Sons, Ltd., London, W.C.1 

Roofing work: Ruberoid Co., Ltd., Stretford, 
Manchester. 

Re) work: F. Troy & Co., Ltd., London, 
S.W.1 

Civil enginnering work: J. Miskimmin & 
Sone Ltd., Belfa 

Building work | West Midlands Erection Co., 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
General maintenance work: Downing Rudman 
& Bent, Ltd., ce epg Stone & Co. 
(Bristol), Ltd., Bristol 6; Brown Fraser & 
Ltd., Glasgow, Sie Hadsphaltic Construc- 

‘aed Co., Lid., London, E.C.3; Scottish Aviation, 
Ltd., Prestwick ; J. F. Booth & Son, Banbury, 
Oxon ; G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., London, 
W.C.2. 


T. Nicholson * 
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UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


: ENROL 
| NOW 
FOR 

| 1945 





SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


‘Phone er write 
Secretary : 
23. Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





‘ 
THE BUILDER 


Bucks: Building work, Y: J. Lovell and Son, 

litd., High-st:, Marlow, Bucks, 
Durham: Building work, J. 
Son, Marion-st., Sunderland. 


Huntley and 


Flintshire : Building work, R. A. Buckle, 
Victoria-rd., Prestatyn, Flintshire. 
Glamorgan : Building work, L. H: Samuel, 


London-yard, Swansea; T. F., Howells, Ltd., 
83, Bartlett-st., Caerphilly. 

Hampshire : Building work, Brazier and Son. 
Lid., 303-5, Portswood-rd., Southampton. 

Hereford: Building Work, Ernest . Deacon, 
Victoria-rd., Kington, 

Kent: Building work, E. Bishop and Son, 
Ltd., 19, Albany-rd., Sittingbourne, Kent: 

Norfolk : Building were Bush Builders, Ltd.. 
56, Cromer-rd., Norwich 

Staffs : Building work, East Midland Con- 
struction Co., Lower Green, Tipton, Staffs: 
Naylor and ” Nutt, Coronation-st.. Tunstall. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

{London (War Dept).—Works 
placed by War Dept., for week 
February 24:— 

Wilts: Miscellaneous. work, F. & D. Lucas, 
Salisbury. 

Kent: Miscellaneous work, Ward Barton & 
Co., Ltd., Whitstable, Kent; hutting (erection), 
G. F. Baldwin, Kemsing, Kent. 

Sussex: Miscellaneous work, T. J. Braybon 
& Son, Ltd., Brighton. 

Manchester.—Erection of central kitchen for 
2,000 meals on Broadhill-rd., Burnage, for E.C. : 
*Smith & Briggs, Ltd., 652, Chester-rd., Old 


contracts 
ended 


‘Trafford, Manchester. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Conversion of 12 and 18. 
Shields-rd. West, into houses, for City Council : 
*John McEwan & Son, Elswick-rd., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, £1,170. 

Nottingham.—For repairs at 
niidings, for E.C.; *G. 

472. 


University 
College A. Pillat & 
Son, Ltd., 7 

Stirling.— dss of eight 
roves houses, for C.C. George C. Ro 
ce ao .A., A.M.T.P.I., County A., Viewforth, 
Stirling :-— 


agricultural 
bb, 


Digger, brick, etc.: *P. Monaghon & Son, 
Dunblane. 

Joiner, ete.: *J. J. & P. McLachlan, Ltd., 
Larbert. 

tlazier: *G. G. Kirk, Ltd., Stirling. 

Slater and rougheast: *D. Stewart & Son, 
Gartmore. 


Plaster and cement work: *D. Robertson & 
Sons (Denny), Ltd., Denny. 

Plumber: *Peter Kennedy, Stirling. 

Painter: *J. B. Bennet, Ltd., Kilsyth, 

Electrical installation: *E. Miller & Co. 
(Greenock), Ltd., Giasgow. 

Tynemouth. —Erection of school meals kitchen 
at Yinskill school, for E.C.: *J. H. Rogers, 











Boyle’s «aicPamp” Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engin-ers, Emrgency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133" 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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North Shields; erection. of kitchen at Chirton 
school, forH.C.: *H. Kindred, West-rd., New 
castle-on- = 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 


4 





LONDON: = BUS 6:77 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW : 

126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J. Leedle Ltd.) : 
34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 


MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 = 8LA 660: 








Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 




















BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


HEAD OFFICE : 


Tel.: CHAmncery 7901-3 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 











= we have raatne tus 
reinstate your wa damaged 
premises, warehouse, oC or 


house, the work to be put in hand 
en peace comes. ‘Phone WAT 5474. 


wam NEGUS  _ro. 


Station Works-Kinc JAMES ST.,S.E./. (WAT.5474) 
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